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CHOOSE YOUR 
FAVORITE 
ROUTE NOW! 


To TOKYO and All the World... for the 52nd Convention: 
May 28—June 1, 1961 


1. JAPAN, HONG KONG, THE PHILIPPINES — by trans- 
pacific liner S. S. President Wilson; return by sea or 
air. Sail April 24. 41 to 50 days. Many post-conven- 
tion Tours to choose from. 


2. JAPAN AND RETURN — by the liner S. S. President 
Hoover, sailing May 3. 41 days. 

And — choose from many post-convention Tours: 

Singapore, Bangkok, India, the Holy Land, Europe! 
Or — Hong Kong, Bangkok, and home via the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 
3. JAPAN AND RETURN — aboard the S. S. President 
Cleveland. Sail May 13 from San Francisco. Visit 
Honolulu, Yokohama. 41 days. Choice of many post- 
convention Tours. 


4. AROUND THE PACIFIC — Japan, Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Australia, New Zealand. Leave San 
Francisco May 26 by jet for Tokyo. 37 days. 


5. AROUND THE WORLD— Eastbound from New York 





Special Offerings 
To Combine With Your Trip 
JAPAN — 
before or after the Convention. Choose from 
a wide selection of tours. 


HAWAII — 
choice of many post-convention Tours by jet 
or transpacific liners. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL — 

arranged to suit your own wishes! The expert 
staffs of Thos. Cook & Son and American 
Express Co. will help you with your itinerary 
and make all reservations before you depart. 











(pre-convention). Leave New York May 6 by jet for 
Rome, See Mediterranean countries, Near and Mid- 
dle East. Stopover in Hawaii if desired. 35 days. 

6. AROUND THE WORLD— Westbound from California 
(post-convention). Leave San Francisco by jet May 
26. 35 days. San Francisco to New York. 

7. JAPAN AND RETURN — Go by jet May 26, Return 
by ship. Leave San Francisco May 26. Post-conven- 
tion 8-day tour of Japan. Sail home on S. S, President 
Cleveland with stop at Hawaii. 28 days. 

8. ROUND TRIP TO TOKYO—Go by jet May 26. Return 
S. S. President Hoover. 18 days. 

9. JET ROUND TRIP. Leave May 26. Return June 2. 
Only 9 days. 

10. SPECIAL ROTARY CRUISE on the S. S. Chusan — 
Sail from Vancouver May 2; San Francisco May 6; 
Los Angeles May 7. Visit Hawaii, cruise to Kobe and 
Yokohama. 37 days. Cruise fares from $747. 


SAMPLE FARES 
One Way, Per Person, San Francisco to Tokyo via 
Transpacific Liners — from $510. 
Via Air — from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or Vancouver — Tourist Class $488. 
First Class $650, 
Jet surcharge extra. 


For Detailed Folders and Application Blanks, write — 
North American Transportation Committee 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hardly any group 1s too small to get insurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—-the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 


or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. € Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 
simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies artroro 15. conn. 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 
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| WE CAN FINANCE 


| this outstanding 


; investment opportunity! 
j Own your own Licensed 
unattended coin-operated 


Westinghouse 


® 


Half-Hour Laundry Store 


Laundromat stores give millions of Ameri- 
cons a time-saving, modern way of doing 
laundry... while SAVING 50%. Investors, 
business and professional people net un- 
usually high veturns by operating these 
necessity-of-life stores. 


Q What are the advantages of own- 
ing a Westinghouse Laundromat 
laundry store? 

A You are investing in one of the fastest- 
growing industries in the country and will 
enjoy a substantial second income. Because 
all equipment is coin-metered, customers 
do-it-themselves and no attendants are nec- 
essary. You have no labor problems or 
inventories. Many stores operate 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week...bringing you 
profits while you sleep! 


Q How much time must be devoted to 
successfully operate a laundry store? 
A This is a spare time business...a few 
hours each week is ample. Service can be 
contracted out to an independent Avuthor- 
ized ALD Serviceman. Laundry stores ore 
ideal for chain operation and/or absentee 
ownership. 


Q What are chances of success with- 
out previous experience? 
A ALD has planned over 10,000 profitable 
Laundromat laundry stores throughout the 
country... successfully owned and oper- 
ated by doctors, lawyers, teachers, busi- 
nessmen and white collar workers who 
enjoy complete financial security. You need 
no previous experience. Our complete pro- 
gram has proven itself over and over again 
.. will make good business sense to you. 
it includes assistance in locating, store 
planning, training and promotion. Our staff 
of over 500 field experts gives you continu- 
ing help and advice on installation, adver- 
tising and management. 


Q What about tax deductions? 


A Accelerated depreciation schedules per- 
mit rapid accrual of equity... offer attrac- 
tive tax deductions and sales for capital 
gains. Here is a business tailor-made for 
the actively-employed businessman, soles 
executive and investor or for those seeking 
recession-proof retirement income. 





Pride yourself on good business sense? 
Compare the profit potential, leadership 
and consumer preference for the Licensed 
Westinghouse Laundromat Store. 

©ALD, inc. 1960 
-¢ For information, wire, call or write: 
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“e) ALD, Inc. 


Dept. 5, 7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 
OFFICES IN 49 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD CANADA, Lid., 54 Advance Rd., Teronto 


Your 
Letters 


A Timely Article 

The columns of our 
daily newspapers might be shorter 
would learn the 
described by 


obituary 
if more people 
simple technique 
Alfred W. Cantwell, National Di 
rector of Safety Services of the 
National Red 
article, How to Save a 
Your Breath 
August}. 
Here in Orange County the Ro 
tary Clubs have participated with 
the Medical Association in the pur 
the film 
Breathing, which was made 


American Cross, in 
his timely 
Life with 


TARIAN fol 


[THe Ro 


chase of six copies of 
Rescue 
by a research team at the Roswell! 
Park Hospital in Buffalo, New York 
The film is used to supplement a 
lecture-demonstration by a repre 
sentative from the Special Rescue 
Breathing Committee of the Orange 
County Medical Association. Since 
the donation of these films, more 
than 20,000 leaders in different 
groups from the county policemen 
to the hospital staffs 
taught this simple technique of life 


have been 
saving 


There is always breath to spare 


and to spare it when needed 
n one learns how to share 
. M.D 


Rotarian 


Epwarp L&E RUSSELI 


Officer, Grange County 


ina. California 


‘Civil Strife’ Not Civil War 
In the item “Rebuild on 
in The Club in 


ROTARIAN fol 


Ruins” 
| TH 
reference was 
of Pentavrys 
which had been destroyed “in 
strife which followed 
1944.” 
strife” 

taken as meaning there was a civil 


iction 
July] 


made to the village 
son 
the civil 
Greece’s liberation in 
The tern civ can be 


Greece vhich was not the 


The fact is that Greece, being 
Communist coun 
was invaded on the part of 

time when 
to guard the 
went so far as to ab- 
25,000 


surrounded by 
tries 
these 
there 
frontier 


countries at a 


was no arms 


Thev 


duct no less than children 


from Greece. True, the Greek Com 
munists took advantage of this and 
sided with the invaders, but as soon 
as the Greek Army reorgan 
ized and the frontier was guarded 
the invaders were pushed back and 
ha v< 


was 


never entered since 
Pan. SoLtomos, Rotarian 
Wachined 


Office y Distributor 


ilthens. Greece 


Re: An Artist, Harts, and Hearts 
We THe Ro 
rARIAN for with its ver 
attractive cover, perhaps more at 
tractive 


have just received 


July, 


to us because of the artist 
who designed it, Eraldo Carugati 

The Hart family—namely, my 
nephews Jack and Dean Hart—wa 
responsible for bringing Eraldo to 
the United States. 

In 1945 Eraldo escaped from the 
Dortmund, Germany, concentration 
camp and joined Jack Hart as an 
interpreter, speaking seven lan 
At the close of World War 
Il he wanted to come to America 
so Jack invited him over. But by 
1949 he was married and had one 
child and no funds, so arrange 
ments were made and money sent 
for them to come to Pauls Valley 

Just before Eraldo arrived, Jack 
was injured in a hunting accident 
and lost his sight. But on Eraldo’s 
arrival Hart, Jack’s brother 
took the Carugati family into his 
home for six months. The only thing 
He did 
a number of portraits of our family 
then one of U. S. Senator Robert S 

When Mr. Kerr saw it, he 
so pleased he commissioned 
paint his family and 
moved him to Oklahoma City 

As all the Hart 


guages 


Dean 


Eraldo could do was paint 


Ker? 
Was 

Eraldo to 
Rotar- 


men are 





THe Rotarian is published monthly 
by Rotary International, 1600 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. This 
is the September, 1960, issue, Vol 
ume XCVII, Number Second-class 
postage paid at Evanston, Illinois, and 
at additional mailing offices. Subscrip 
tion rates are $2 the year in US ; 
Canada, and other countries to which 
the minimum postal rate applies 
$2.50 elsewhere single copies, 25 


cent 
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were pleased to 
painting of Rotary’s President 
1960-61, J. Edd McLaughlin, by 
friend Eraldo on the cover of 
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{ Letter Recalled 
When I read 
in ettel 

july, titled 


| was reminded 


Arthur E. Bart- 
Your Lette7 for 
Incident on a Bridge,” 
of a somewhat sim- 
from an 


exchange 


ar letter we received 
Ameri Field 
tudent Japan, 
Rotary Clul 
ed during the 
attended our 
end of his 
to go on a trip to 
nd Austin 
t of the world 


Service 
Tsuneo Ya 

of 
last 
Club 


vear he 


tron 
yvnon tne 


SpDOoOnSso! 


before 


po - 


our 


sibly for good. But that meant that 
he would not be able to attend the 
last meeting of his Rotary year. 
This conflict resulted in a letter 
which brought a lump to the throat 
of every McAllen Rotarian who 
heard it read at our meeting. In it 
he said in part: 

Visiting you and being a “nephew” of 
you, I have learned a lot of things from free 
conversations with you. I have been so tm- 
pressed with your personalities which you 
have shown me I have learned more 
than twice as much as other students have 
I really have been a lucky boy I will 
put the plaque which you gave me on the 


all of my room and will show it to my 
family and friends in Japan proudly. 


—Ivan Gitpert, Rotarian 
Women's Clothing Retailer 


WeAllen, Texas 


‘Hold the Fort’ 
Are we males to undergo com- 
plete emasculation in the years to 
come? It seems there are much 
more important issues confronting 
the world today [see Welcome the 
Ladies?, THe Rorarian for July], 
but at second glance I would not 
assume that the introduction of fe- 
male membership in Rotary is of 
secondary importance. My vote is 
to hold the fort. 
Minority interests 
things accomplished by nuisance 
tactics and loud noises. For once I 
implore the majority to outshout 
and outannoy the proponents of the 
blessings to be derived from the 
guidance of a mother’s hand at Ro- 
tary meetings—let it rock the 
cradle 
—THOMAS B 


often get 


Kenprick, Rotarian 
Lens Manufacturer 


Lancaster, Ohio 


Let a Hostess Take Over 

Why could not this suggestion 
work as an answer to the questions 
raised in the 
month for July, Welcome the La- 
dies? A Club would have one per- 
son responsible for contacting the 
wife of a different Rotarian each 
week and ask her to be in readiness 
at home (cleared calendar and 
clothes chosen!) just in case the 
Club Secretary called to say there 
was a visiting Rotary lady in town 


who would like to have someone to 


lunch with. Then the hostess Ro- 


tarian’s wife would be prepared to | 


arrive in reasonable time and have 
lunch with the visitor and drive 
her about town while their hus- 
bands attended the meeting. If Ro- 
tarians knew such companionship 
was available for their wives, they 


for YOU! 


A complete Citizens 
- Band* Communications 
_ System by Kaar! 


| Class 0 Band (27 MC). Simple 
Hee soplcaion “eats "icone for 
U.S. Citizens over 18. 





Kaar TR 326 “D” PHONE. For cen- 
tral station and mobile facility. Up to 
10-mile range, gives instant, two-way 
radiophone communications for busi- 
ness, fun, or emergency use... . any 
and every time you want it. Engi- 
neered for Kaar dependability! 





sym posium-of-the- 


Completely portable companion to 
the “D’ Phone. Handsome, rugged, 
fully transistorized. Up to 1 mile land 
range .. . even more over water. Send 
coupon today for exciting details of 
owning a low-cost, high efficiency, 
Citizens Band communications sys- 
tem by Kaar! 


ENGINEERING CORP. 

j 2944 Middlefield Road + Palo Alto, Calif. 
Please send me, without charge, latest informa- 
tion on Kaar two-way radiophone “Citizens Band” 
| "me 

| Street Address 
| 


City and State 


t.. 
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Former Rotary International Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. A. Randall, and Mrs. 
Randall relax on 8.8. UNITED STATES. 


TO EUROPE 
RELAXED 
IN JUST 3 





BUSINESS 


DAYS! 


Just a week-end plus 
3 days on the 
s.s. UNITED STATES 


Off to Europe? You owe it to 
yourself, your family, and your 
business to get there rested, in 
shape to do a better job. 


Take the s.s. UNrrep Srares. 
The world’s fastest ship, it almost 
always leaves on week-ends, so 
you’re there in just 3 business 
days. You travel with an Inter- 
national Who’s Who . . . enjoy 
blue-ribbon service . . . gourmet 
meals... Meyer Davis music . . . 
pre-release movies . . . novel Cin- 
ema horse racing . . . deck sports 
--» gym... pool... . worlds of 
luggage space. For extra hours of 
leisure, take the friendly, luxuri- 
ous s.s. AMERICA. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


United States Lines 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-6800 


could let the women decide for 
themselves how they will spend the 
time 
This plan is flexible and usable 
by both small Club and large. 
—Mrs. Burpetre BoiLeau 
Wife of Rotarian 
Pomona, California 


Join Husband after Lunch 
Most Rotary Clubs meet in a 
restaurant or hotel. Why not have 
the Rotarian attend the meeting, 
his wife to eat in the regular dining 
room or the coffee shop, and then 
join her husband in an inconspicu- 
ous place in the meeting room to 
enjoy the program of the day? This 
has been done at several of our 
meetings and works fine 
Craic W. Crowe, Funeral Director 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Sherrill, New York 


‘Men’s Groups Are for Men’ 

Certainly I believe that wives 
should be their husband's best in- 
spiration, support, and encourage- 
ment. But I believe, also, that they 
can give it best by respecting their 
husbands’ rights to a few independ- 
ent activities, and expecting recip- 
consideration for their own 
interests. [See Welcome the La- 
dies?, Tue Rorarian for July.] 

Surely there is nothing wrong in 
Mrs. Crone’s riding to and from a 
make-up meeting, but expecting to 
be entertained either at or during 
the meeting seems to be stretching 
‘togetherness” a bit too far. No 
hamlet is so small that it doesn’t 
offer something of interest. What 
about libraries, museums, window- 
shopping, or just plain browsing? 
Or, as a last resort, a horse opera at 
the local cinema? As for the hotel 
lobby, I have spent many an hour 
in dignified (I hope) but fascinated 
observation of human nature while 
waiting in such a place. No hotel 
or any transportation term- 
inal—is ever boring except through 
the eyes of the unobservant. Ap- 
preciation of the “passing scene,” 
even as a spectator only, consti- 
tutes application of one facet of the 
Rotarian concept of friendship. Be- 
sides, an hour or so of quiet relaxa- 
something 
wel- 
comed—by any housewife harried 
by today’s busy pace 

Lest you Rotarians accuse me of 
contradicting myself by horning in 


rocal 


lobby 


tion alone could be 


greatly to be desired—yes, 


“Sounds like quite a shindig, Jack, 
but I guess you'd better count us out. 
It was only yesterday Peggy was say- 
ing that she hasn't a thing to wear.” 


on your magazine, please remem- 
ber that I'm rooting for your side! 
Let the policy be: women’s groups 
are for the women, and men’s 
groups are for the men—and only 
occasionally the twain should meet! 

—Mrs. JAMES Epwarp Boss 

Wife of Rotarian 

Hershey, Pennsylvania 


A Point Missed 

It seems to me that one point was 
missed by all the contributors to the 
Welcome the Ladies? symposium 
[THe Rorarian for July], and that 
Rotarian Norman Ashton did not 
understand the first sentence in 
Jim Crone’s ‘etter— “ . when far 
from accustomed haunts.” 

When, by our standards, far from 


“the home Club, one does not usual- 


ly know any Rotarian to ask to 
accompany him to a still more dis- 
tant meeting,: and, furthermore, 
there usually are no Rotarians in 
cities or towns that do not have a 
Rotary Club. Our Saranac Lake 
Rotary Club is ten miles from Lake 
Placid. We have just one member 
living there and we do not think 
that a “considerable distance.” 
Inasmuch as I am a past service 
member and therefore am not re- 
quired to attend Rotary meetings 
or “make up,” when I am travelling 
with Mrs. Baird I often pass up a 
meeting. I just will not leave her 
alone—in the evenings particularly 
—to the mercies of some often not 
so good restaurant while I enjoy 
myself in good company. 
—CoLLier W. Bairp, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Saranac Lake, New York 
Welcome Ladies? Why Not? 
I am happy that the subject of 
“welcoming the ladies” has been 
brought [Continued on page 59] 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Back from a visit to Japan, Rotary's world 
President, J. Edd McLaughlin, reports on the country that 
will host Rotary's 1961 Convention (see pages 8-11). After 
a round of Rotary visits in Canada and the U.S.A., he is 
scheduled to depart for Switzerland to attend an interna— 
tional Committee meeting (see below). At presstime his 
plans for other Rotary visits in Europe and Africa were 
taking shape. With the President on these travels will 

be his wife, Pearle. 


BOARD. At recent meetings the Board of RI recorded many 
important decisions, a resume of its action appearing on 
page 54. 


COMMITTEES. On Rotary's international Committees for 
1960-61 are some 200 men of many lands. Their names ap-— 
pear on pages 57-58 


MEETINGS. In Evanston, Ill., on September 8-9, the Rotary 
Foundation Development Committee, and on September 12-15, 
the Magazine Committee. In Zurich, Switzerland, on Sep-— 
tember 21-23, the European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Advisory Committee. 


FOUNDATION. Though final figures were not yet known, 
near-—final ones (as of June 10, 1960) indicated that 1959- 
60 contributions to The Rotary Foundation were running 
ahead of those for the same period of the previous year. 
Actual figure for the period: $536,239. The number of 
contributions had also increased for the same period, 
these totalling 6,620, an increase of 4.3 percent. Con- 
clusion: growing enthusiasm for the International Service 
goals of The Foundation by Rotary Clubs and Rotarians! 


NEW GOVERNOR. To fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the Governor—Nominee of District 360, the Board elected 
Yujiro Yamagishi, of Hamamatsu, Japan, Immediate Past Gov— 
ernor of the District. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES. In the 267 Rotary Districts around 
the world men are busy making plans for annual Conferences 
to be held during coming months. Some will be large gath-— 
erings, others small. but all will further Rotary's program 
through fellowship, inspirational addresses, and informal 
discussion. Their theme: President McLaughlin's challen- 
ging declaration: "You Are Rotary—Live It! Express It! 
Expand It!" 


NEW CLUBS. During the Rotary year 1959-60, 448 new Rotary 
Clubs—highest figure for the past five years—were 
admitted to RI membership: 134 in Asia; 87 in the 
Continental European, North African, and Eastern Medi- 
terranean Region; 25 in Great Britain and Ireland; 58 in 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and the Antilles; 
86 in the United States, Canada, and Bermuda; and 58 in 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and other places not in- 
Cluded in any other region. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On July 26 there were 10,710 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 497,000 Rotarians in 116 countries and 
geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1960, 
totalled 13. 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


AAPAN aw 1 he Sorw We») fi Schenaghon 
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THE LITTLE GIRL under the big rose-colored bangasa in 
our cover picture is typical of the shojo of Japan. That word 
shojo, according to Kojirin, the top-ranking dictionary of 
Japan, means “a girl from 3 to 16” and, like all Japanese 
nouns, it indicates both singular and plural just as it stands. 
In Japanese it’s one girl, two girl, three girl, a thousand girl. 
We think we have that straight. In any case little Miss 
Kochiyama of the sweet, wide-eyed innocence is like thou- 
sands of school children and students with whom President 
J. Edd McLaughlin mingled in July and about whom he 
writes in Japan-——As | Just Saw It in this issue. Our cover 
and the President’s report are but the first of many features 
on Japan and the Far East that will appear in issues leading 
up to Rotary’s 1961 Convention in Tokyo (May 28-June 1). 
..» Our cover picture was taken by world-roving U. 5S. pho- 
tographer George Pickow and was supplied to us by Three 
Lions, Inc. 


OCTOBER brings National Newspaper Week (October 15- 
21) in the country where this Magazine originates, the 
United States of America. If your Club is in that country 
and is inclined to mark that special week at a meeting, you 
could do worse than to work up a Club program on our 
symposium-of-the-month, Protect the Citizen from the 
Press? That’s a provocative and maybe somewhat loaded 
question, but get into the discussion and you will see that it 
isn’t we who ask the question, but rather some jurists and 
lawyers and Governments in many countries. It goes with- 
out saying that, this being a pretty universal issue, it would 
make a good Club discussion most anywhere. 


EACH month Dr. Roger Truesdail turns aside from his 
work—he owns and heads a sizable research laboratory in 
Los Angeles, California—to write Peeps at Things to Come 
for us, And you read what he writes. Somebody does anyway. 
In his June, 1960, installment he presented a 12-line item 
about a magnetic car sign. By July 27, 604 persons had 
written to the manufacturer of the signs asking for more 
information. The manufacturer is quite happy about this 
and so are we and Roger for different reasons. 


AH, YES, the Rotary World Photo Contest. The 1l-menth 
period for entering it ended on July 1. Now, soon, comes 
the judging, and judging from the numbers of transparen- 
cies and prints that fill the Contest Editor's office, the 
judges are going to have some fun. As stated in the Contest 
Rules, the winners will be announced in the February, 1961, 
issue of THe Rotarian and Revista Roragia and simul- 
taneously in other publications of Rotary International. If 
you entered, thanks and good luck. 
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As I Just Saw It 


Rotary’s world head reports 
on a visit early in July to 
the land that will be host to 
the °61 Convention in May. 


By 


J. EDD McLAUGHLIN 


President of Rotary International 


i] AM, I believe, a conservative 
man. I am conservative in my 
business, in my tastes, and, I 
surely hope, in my utterances. I 
tell you this, my fellow Rotarian, 
as background for what I am 
about to say, which is that: 

The 1961 Convention of Rotary 
International is going to be the 
most unusual, most beautiful, 
most colorful, and most meaning- 
ful Convention in Rotary history 
—in my conservative opinion 

I base this opinion on some first- 
hand information and recent ob- 
servations. I have just returned 
from a visit to the city and country 
which will entertain our 1961 
Convention: Tokyo and Japan. 

As did many of my predecessors 
in the Presidency, I decided that 
early in my year I would go to the 
city which will be our Convention 
host.and meet with the men and 
women planning the meeting and 
see something of the facilities re- 
served for us and the country 
which. will welcome us. A Con- 
vention of Rotary International 
is a very large undertaking in- 
volving the movement, housing, 
feeding, and entertainment _ of 
thousands of people and compli- 
cated by border regulations and 
language differences; clear com- 
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The President meets Tokyo schoolgirls at a Space Age exhibit. In photo, pointing, is Host Club Convention Committee Chairman T ogasaki. 


ng all responsible business district of Tokyo, you 
vital might well conclude, on removing 
rival at Tokyo's your blindfold, that you were ina 
Haneda Airport at modern city somewhere in the 
Wednesday morning Western world — perhaps Hel- 
large group of men and sinki, maybe Buenos Aires, maybe 
smiling, and wav- Minneapolis. The office buildings 
e to meet me, des- are generally of straight-sided ar- 
hour of the day. chitecture, without ornaments. 
moment of arrival “We built so fast,” said a Japanese 
nt of my departure friend, “that we had little time for 
splendid airport | ornamentation.” They did build 
tions in many parts fast. Fifteen short years ago Tok- 
tended Rotary Club yo lay in ashes. Today it is a splen- 
met with many did throbbing city of 9 million 
totarians. I mingled The pavements, the traffic 
I conferred with 
ness. education, 
d industry. I met 
school children, 
d others in cities 
short, I saw much 
beautiful world 
as I write I am 
er the Pacific, and I 
rt out a thousand 
that, with some 
can share them 
see 
| begin with it. If, 
were picked up in 
your home t blindfolded, and 
placed down in the Ginza, the 
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lights, the traffic itself, may re- 
mind the Westerner of home, and 
if he is used to city lights he will 
feel perfectly at home beneath 
hundreds of huge spectacular neon 
signs, which in the opinion of 
many travellers exceed the signs 
of Broadway and Piccadilly in im- 
agination and art. The messages 
of the signs were, however, lost on 
me. I still don’t know one Japa- 
nese character from another. 

But do not let me mislead you. 
Tokyo may in places look like 
Helsinki, Buenos Aires, or Minne- 
apolis, but it isn’t any of them. It 
is filled with huge temples and 
shrines. It is filled with rows of 
small shops all bright with lan- 
terns, fans, and wind chimes, and 
selling every kind of merchandise. 
It has vast department stores and 
great emporiums for the sale of 
photographic goods, radios, tape 
recorders, and all the other con- 
sumer goods for which Japan has 
become famous in the past decade. 
The Rotarian president of one of 
the largest department stores took 
me on a tour of his store. It seemed 
the largest and most beautiful de- 
partment store I had ever been in 
anywhere. 

It surprised me to find the 
grounds of the Imperial Palace in- 
side the city of Tokyo and com- 
pletely surrounded by it. A deep, 
wide moat surrounds the entire 
area and gray granite stone walls 
topped by pagoda-like watch 
towers run around the large en- 























several of our Past Presidents and 
whose son, the Crown Prince, has 
as his bride the daughter of a 
Tokyo Rotarian—but that is a 
story you remember very well. 

Hotels and eating places? I can- 
not begin to tell you how fine I 
found them to be. The Imperial 
Hotel, designed by the late Ameri- 
can architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
and rich in stone and timber and 
warm in feeling, was one of the 
few buildings that withstood the 
terrible earthquake of 1923. But 
what changes have come since 
then! New wings far larger than 
the parent building have skot off 
in several directions and have all 
but hidden it from view. Other 
new and modern and conveniently 
located hotels—the New Japan, 
the Ginza Tokyu, the Dai-Ichi, and 
many others—also provide thou- 
sands of fine hotel rooms. In these 
hotels you will find Western-style 
comfort, if that is what you seek 

soft beds, splendid plumbing, 
the finest cuisine, and little maids 
who smile and bow each time you 
pass. In addition there are, of 
course, scores of hotels in Tokyo 
providing accommodations in the 
Japanese style, and all, I assure 
you, are comfortable, charming, 
and spotlessly clean. 








In 1948 there wasn’t a single 
Rotary Club in Japan. As you re- 
call, there had been 37 before the 
advent of World War II. In 
March, 1949, the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo was reéstablished as the 
first to come to life again in Japan. 
Today there are 381 Clubs with 
15,295 members in this land of 92 
million people—and 13 of them 
are within Tokyo proper. While 
all the Clubs of Japan are sharing 
in the excitement and planning of 
the Convention, the Rotary Club 
of Tokyo and the 12 others within 
the city constitute the core of lead- 
ership in Convention planning. 

On my first day in Tokyo I had 
the pleasure of interviews with 
the Governor of Tokyo Prefecture 
and with four of Japan’s top 
economic leaders [see photos page 
11]. It was thrilling to hear from 
them of Japan’s industrial re- 
covery and of their happiness over 
the prospect of our Convention. 
I was especially struck by the 
awareness these leaders voiced 
of Japan’s responsibilities in the 
community of nations. 

On my second day in Tokyo we 
sat down for a meeting of the Host 
Club Executive Committee. In the 
chair was Chairman Kiyoshi To- 
gasaki, [Continued on page 52] 


closure. Inside in the imperial 
residences dwell the Emperor and 
Empress, who, as I recall it, have 
generously accorded audiences to 
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“Most unusual building ever reserved for a Rotary 
Convention,” concludes President McLaughlin as he 
exits by bridge from Tokyo's International Trade Cen- 
ter—a dome covering 100,000 square feet. Walking 
with him are George R. Means, General Secretary of 
Rotary International, and Kiyoshi Togasaki, Host Club 
Convention Committee head. The Trade Center build- 
ing (shown more completely in photo left) was com- 
pleted in April, 1959, will seat about 15,000 persons. 
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In the office of a large Tokyo department store 
the president of the store (right) and Rotary’s 
President (center) discuss Japanese retailing. 


“You Are Rotary—Live It, Express It, Expand It!” President 
McLaughlin's theme for his year is bannered by the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo on the Wednesday in July he visited the Club. 
Shown with him above the posters: Tokyo Club President Y ano, 


Other places, other customs. Chopsticks prove no problem for the 
President, seen here enjoying a tempura dinner (deep-fried sea food) 
with Rotary friends. Third and second from right are Past Interna- 
tional Vice-President Masakazu Kobayashi and his wife, Chizu, of Tokyo. 


The Governor of 
Tokyo Prefecture 
discusses the giant 
city of Tokyo (9 
million) with the 
President and gives 
him a souvenir. 


The kimono is giv- 
ing way to the sim- 
pler styles of the 
West. Here the 
President studies 
kimonos in a Tokyo 
department store. 
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On his first afternoon in Tokyo President McLaughlin discusses the Japanese economy 
with top business leaders (from left to right, starting with man on right leaning forward) : 
Masamichi Yamagiwa, president of the Bank of Japan; Tadashi Adachi, president of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce; and Kiichiro Sato, chairman of the Mitsui Bank, Lid, 
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Sixteen Books That 


A POPULAR misconception 
holds that books are futile objects, 
with limited power and influence. 
The idea prevails widely that 
books are harmless, innocent, and 
ineffective, full of theory, and of 
little significance for the practicg) 
man of affairs. 

In actuality, there is over- 
whelming evidence throughout 
history that books have not been 
inanimate peaceful objects. On 
the contrary, books may be dy- 
namic and vital, capable of chang- 
ing the whole direction of events, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for 
evil. Whenever tyrants have 
wanted to suppress opposition 
and to kill ideas, their first 
thought, almost invariably, has 
been to destroy the books, and 
oftentimes their authors. They 
were shrewd enough to realize the 
explosive forces pent up in books. 

To demonstrate the enormous 
power wielded by books I have 
selected for discussion here 16 
titles that have exerted great in- 
fluence on the history, economics, 
culture, civilization, and science 
of our time. The principal criter- 
ion is that each book chosen must 
have had a profound effect on 
human thought and action in a 
large segment of the world. I have 
placed a limitation on the list by 
confining it to science and the 
social sciences—six titles in the 
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sciences, published from 1543 to 
1915, and ten in the social sci- 
ences, issued from 1523 to 1927. 

Following a chronological order, 
the first name to appear among 


_the scientific works is Nicolaus 


Copernicus and his book Concern- 
ing the Revolutions of the Celes- 
tial Spheres (1543). “The father 
of modern astronomy,” as he is 
rightly called, was born in Poland 
in 1473. For more than 14 cen- 
turies prior to his time, a system 
devised by Claudius Ptolemy, an 
Egyptian astronomer, had been 
accepted as the true conception of 
the universe. Ptolemy held that 
the world was a fixed and immov- 
able body, situated at the center 
of the universe, about which all 
heavenly bodies, including the 
sun and the fixed stars, revolved. 
Doubtful of this theory, Coper- 
nicus started testing a new system 
which he conceived. His conclu- 
sions, described in his celebrated 
book, were cataclysmic. The sun 
was the center of the universe, the 
earth only a planet, and all the 
planets revolved about the sun. 
Upon the Copernican’ system, 
modern astronomy was built and 
man’s outlook upon the cosmic 
order was revolutionized. 
Eighty-five years later came 
William Harvey’s Essay on the 
Motion of the Heart and Blood 
(1628), describing for the first 


There’s power in books— 


for good or ill—as this 


By ROBERT 


time the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. For more than 
1,000 years before Harvey no sub- 
stantial contribution had been 
made to man’s knowledge of blood 
circulation. Physicians believed 
that a spirit of some sort had a 
part in the blood system, perhaps 
animating the heart. Harvey was 
a physician, but more of an ex- 
perimenter than a practitioner 
of medicine. He dissected and 
watched for evidences of circula- 
tion in dogs, pigs, serpents, frogs, 
fishes, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, 
and even insects. Harvey’s influ- 
ence upon the subsequent devel- 
opment of medicine was immense, 
not only because of his discovery 
of blood circulation, but also 
through his use of experimental 
methods. 

The next great figure is Sir 
Isaac Newton and his Mathemat- 
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Changed the World 


demonstration by a noted 


librarian makes manifest. 


B. DOWNS 


ical Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy (1687). Highly abstruse 
and written in technical Latin, 
the Principia deals with the mo- 
tions of bodies treated mathemat- 
ically, in particular the applica- 
tion of dynamics and’ universal 
gravitation to the solar system. 
Every principle is illustrated by a 
complex geometrical diagram. 
One authority has stated that 
“Newton's laws of physics are em- 
ployed in the design of every 
motorcar, every airplane, every 
diesel locomotive, every safe rail- 
way bridge.” 

Skipping nearly two centuries, 
we come to Charles Darwin's 
Origin of Species (1859), another 
book that shook the world. Dar- 
win’s career was profoundly in- 
fluenced by his five-year voyage 
as naturalist on HMS Beagle, 
1831-36. He came back to England 
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full of thoughts on evolution, 
gained from his natural-history 
observations around the world. 
Origin of Species was not com- 
pleted, however, until after 
more than 20 years of additional 
study and research. Darwin's 
theory of evolution has had a 
penetrating influence on our 
whole contemporary society, not 
only in the biological sciences, but 
in psychology, religion, sociology, 
political science, education, and 
the physical sciences. 

Another great biologist was 
Sigmund Freud, founder of psy- 
choanalysis. Of his many works 
I select The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900) because it contains 
nearly all his fundamental ob- 
servations and ideas. Freud's in- 
fluence is difficult to weigh, but it 
may not be exaggerating to say 
that he changed our whole outlook 
on civilization. The prejudices 
which he had to surmount were 
even stronger than those met by 
Copernicus and Darwin. Never- 
theless, psychoanalytic principles 
are now widely accepted in medi- 
cine, psychiatry, and psychology, 
as well as by the lay public. 

The last of the six scientists is 
Albert Einstein, “the godfather of 
the Atomic Age,” author of Rela- 
tivity, the Special and General 
Theories (1915). In 1905, while 
serving as an obscure official in 


the Swiss patent office, Einstein 
published a paper, “On the Elec- 
trodynamics of Moving Bodies,” 
in which he set forth the special 
theory of relativity. This theory 
challenged man’s existing con- 
cepts of time and space, of matter 
and energy, profoundly affecting 
science and philosophy. A short 
while later Einstein developed a 
new equation for the conversion 
of mass into energy—the prin- 
ciple of the atom bomb. As one 
physicist commented, “Influence 
is a weak word for the work of 
Albert Einstein. The theories he 
advanced were revolutionary. In 
them was born the Atomic Age.” 

Turning to books in the social 
sciences, the first title, chrono- 
logically, is Niccolé Machiavelli's 
The Prince (1523), generally ac- 
cepted today as the greatest ex- 
position of the realistic tradition 
of political theory. Machiavelli, a 
minor official in Renaissance F lor- 
ence, records in The Prince what 
he had learned about politics. He 
analyzed how power is won, lost, 
retained, consolidated, trans- 
formed, and what moves men to 
obey, fight, betray, and revolt. It 
has been said that “So much ob- 
servation on the facts of political 
life has never been compressed in 
so small a package by anyone 
else.” 

Next in order is Adam Smith's 
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Wealth of Nations (1776). In 
this work, Smith produced one of 
the most hardheaded, fact-filled, 
and influential books about busi- 
ness ever written. Many consider 
him the founder of modern capi- 
talism. Essentially, the book was 
a rebellion against the established 
economic order of Smith’s day. 
His sympathies were with work- 
ers and farmers, and he argued 
that a nation’s real wealth is the 
consumable goods it produces— 
not gold and silver. He was 
against tariffs, export subsidies, 
and “favorable balances of trade,” 
favoring instead free competition, 
a free market, as little govern- 
mental interference as possible, 
high wages for workers, and other 
features of “enlightened capital- 
ism.” 

Published in the same year was 
Common Sense, by Thomas Paine, 
revolutionary political pamphlet- 
eer and agitator. In Common 
Sense Paine urged an immediate 
declaration of independence by 
the American colonists. The 
pamphlet had an enormous circu- 
lation in relation to the population 
of the colonies. Within a few 
months after its appearance, most 
of the States had instructed their 
delegates, meeting in the Conti- 
nental Congress in Philadeiphia, 
to vote for independence. Paine 
was closely associated with 
Thomas Jefferson in drafting the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Near the end of the same cen- 
tury came Thomas Malthus’ Essay 
on the Principle of Population 
(1798), a work which has since 
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greatly influenced economists, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, the- 
ologians, and scientists. The basic 
principle stated by Malthus was 
that population increases much 
faster than food. He held, there- 
fore, that there must be constant 
checks upon the growth of popu- 
lation. The prevention of a rapid 
birth rate, Malthus believed, was 
practiced increasingly by nations 
as they became more civilized and 
better educated, and acquired 
higher living standards. Today 
the spectacle of two-thirds of the 
world’s population enduring mal- 
nutrition still makes real and vital 
the issues raised by Malthus in 
the 18th Century 

Next on the list is Henry 
Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” 
(1849). Protesting against slav- 
ery, Thoreau asserted that it 
is the citizen’s duty to re- 
sist evil in the State even to the 
point of open and deliberate dis- 
obedience to it. His thesis was 
that the State was made for man 
and not man for the State. Years 
later, Mahatma Gandhi read 
Thoreau’s essay and was pro- 
foundly influenced by it. Under its 
inspiration he developed a new 
weapon—the weapon of nonvio- 
lent resistance against govern- 
ment might. Successful use of 
this device ended in India and 
Pakistan gaining their independ- 
ence from Britain 

Another relentless enemy of 
slavery threw her bombshell 
about three years after Thoreau’s, 
when Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared. Mrs. 
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Stowe’s novel brought the slavery 
system home to and stirred the 
emotions of multitudes of people 
who never troubled to hear or 
read political speeches or debates. 
The book served as a match which 
lighted a fuse leading to a powder 
keg. Violent feelings aroused by 
it helped to create the atmosphere 
for civil war. This was recognized 
by Abraham Lincoln when he 
greeted Mrs. Stowe, on a visit to 
the White House in 1862, as “the 
little lady who wrote the book 
that made this big war.” 
Shortly after the end of the 
American Civil War, another 
world-shaking book made its ap- 





What Book Most Changec 


Waar book—what one book—made 
the greatest change in your life? Was 
it a book of philosophy, of history, of 
Nature? Was it a novel, a biography, 
a scientific work? And what did it do 
to you—and why and when and how? 

This is to announce a contest on this 
subject. It will be called “The Book 
That Changed Me Most” Contest. It is 
open to all Rotarians, their wives and 
children (except persons employed by 
Rotary International and members of 
their families). 

To enter you simply tell—in 300 
words or less—about the book of your 
choice and its impact on you. You may 
win a prize; but even if you don’t, you 
will find it worth while to assess how 
your life has been influenced by what 
you have read. 

The prizes are: first prize, $100; 
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pearance, in Germany: Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital (1867). Das 
Kapital is Marx's description and 
analysis of the capitalist system 
as he found it in 19th Century 
England. Marx is generally rec- 
ognized as the intellectual father 
of the Soviet regime and as one of 
the most influential political econ- 
omists of all time. To Commu- 
nists throughout the world, his 
doctrines, as interpreted by Lenin 
and Stalin, are an official gospel 
with the force of a religion. 
About two decades later came 
Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan’s 
The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History (1890). Mahan, “the first 
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second prize, $75; third prize, $50; 


fourth prize, $2: 


‘ 
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; and ten Honorable 


Mentions, each to include a one-year 
subscription to THe Rotarian for a 
person or institution named by the 
Honorable Mention winner. 


Your entry will be judged on how 
well it demonstrates the change 
wrought in your life by the book you 
name and on literary merit. All entries 
must be received by the Contest Editor 
on or before January 1, 1961. 

Winners will be announced in the 
April, 1961, issue of THe Rotarian, 
and the first-, second-, and third-place 
winning entries will then be presented. 

Address your entry to the Contest 
Editor, “The Book That Changed Me 
Most” Contest, THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A.—-The Editors. 
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philosopher of sea power,” showed 
the vital significance of sea power 
in the rise and decline of the great 
maritime powers. The book was 
translated into many languages, 
and directly influenced German 
and Japanese naval development. 
By encouraging rapid naval ex- 
pansion and armament races, 
Mahan helped to promote the 
philosophy of big navies, leading 
to World War I. 

An exponent of land power as 
opposed to sea power is our next 
candidate for the hall of fame: Sir 
Halford J. Mackinder, author of 
“The Geographical Pivot of His- 
tory” (1904). Mackinder, a British 
geographer, warned statesmen 
that the power which controlled 
the great inner reaches of Eura- 
sia—a space now roughly synon- 
ymous with Soviet Russia—could 
one day rule the world. Mackin- 
der’s geopolitical ideas were ex- 
tremely influential in Nazi Ger- 
many, carrying substantial weight 
with Hitler in his plan to conquer 
Russia. The Soviet Union, too, has 
iong been concerned with geo- 
politics, especially in relation to 
what Mackinder called the 
“World Island” (Europe, Asia, 
and Africa) which Russia hopes 
to dominate. 

There follows logically the final 
book on the list: Adolf Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf (1925-27), which has 
to be acknowledged as a power- 
fully influential work, though it 
has been described as “the an- 
atomy of megalomania.” The un- 
derlying idea in Mein Kampf is 
blood and race—that is, the racial 


interpretation of history. Much of 
the work deals with methods of 
capturing, extending, and consoli- 
dating power. Because of their 
bearing on psychological warfare, 
propaganda techniques are an- 
alyzed in detail. Great emphasis 
is placed on State control of edu- 
cation, in order to train tools for 
the State. 

As one reviews these dynamite- 
laden books, a question rises: Did 
the times make the book? Was a 
particular book influential chiefly 
because the period was ripe for it? 
The conclusion is inescapable in 
nearly every instance that the 
time produced the book. In some 
other historical epoch, the work 
would either not have appeared at 
all or would have attracted little 
attention. 

Omitting the scientists in the 
list, for whom the comments are 
less pertinent, the books included 
were written mainly by noncon- 
formists, radicals, fanatics, revo- 
lutionists, and agitators. Often 
they are badly written books, 
lacking in literary style. The 
secret of their success, to repeat, 
was that the times were ready for 
them. The books carried mes- 
sages, frequently of a highly emo- 
tional nature, appealing to mil- 
lions of people. Sometimes the 
influence was beneficent and 
sometimes evil; clearly, books can 
be forces for both good and bad. 
My intention here, in any case, 
has not been to measure moral 
values, but instead to demonstrate 
that books are dynamic, powerful 
instruments, tools, or weapons. 
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Ten men from four nations 


honored for their service. 


LeBaron A. Atherton, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., is the president of 
the National Retail Furniture 
Association. A Rotarian for 30 
years, he was originally a mem- 
ber of the Brockton, Mass., Club. 


Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., of New 
York, N. Y., in August became 
Chief Scout Executive of the 5- 
million-member Boy Scouts of 
America, succeeding Dr. Arthur 
A. Schuck, the Chief since 1948. 
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First president of the National 
Council of the Arts in Education 
is Eldon Winkler. of Painesville, 
Ohio. The new council is made 
up of U. S. theater, music, dance, 
art, and education associations. 


Dr. Albert L. Anderson, of San 
Diego, Calif.. has been elected 
—— of the Pen-American 
Society of Dentistry for Children. 
He has headed the American So- 
ciety of Dentistry for Children. 
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Minister for Industry, Mines, 
and Labor in the Union of 
Burma is M. A. Raschid, of Ran- 
goon, In 1959-60 he served as 
Governor of Rotary District 325. 
He entered the Cabinet in April. 


Newfoundland’s Deputy Minis- 
ter for Economic Development, 
Past District Governor Arthur 
Johnson, of St. John’s, is newly 
named president of the Atlan- 
tic Provinces Economic Ceuncil. 


President of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges is 
Kenneth W. Riddle, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He is dean of Drexel 
Institute of Technology's Even- 


ing College, his alma mater. 


Appointed Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Alberta was 
J. Percy Page, of Edmonton 
Alta., Canada. In this post he is 
the ceremonial head of govern- 
ment. He is a retired educator. 


In recognition of his value to his 
nation, Manuel R. Hornibrook, 
of Brisbane, Australia, has been 
elevated to knighthood by Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Manuel is a noted bridge builder. 


Percy E. Wagner, .a savings and 
loan official of Oak Park, Iit., 
is serving as president of the 
American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers. He entered the 
real-estate field 40 years ago. 
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A MONUMENT 
to TIME 


() NLY a few miles from downtown Ant- 
werp, Beigium, is the quiet little Flemish 
town of Lierre—and its landmark, the Zim- 
mer Towel! 

Each year thousands of tourists come to 
Lierre to gaze upon the amazing clock tower 
in the town’s 16th Century main square, to 

different clock dials dotted 

les of the odd little tower. 
rter hour, little, Gothie-styled 
al figuria emerge from doors on the 
tower landing to strike gongs and dance 
around gracefully in a tiny semicircle. The 
general effect has all the excitement of a pup- 
pet show, and children and adults alike are 

fascinat 

Visitor njoy looking inside the tower, 
too, at the labyrinth of gears, wheels, and 
intricate machinery required to keep the 5T 
clock dials in operation, so that the nine sub- 
divisions of the system keep turning at top 
efficiency 

Among the many clock dials are special 
clock faces indicating Greenwich mean time, 

Zodiac, the solar cycle, the 
veek, the months of the year, 
the tides of the ocean, and the 

of the moon. Other dials 
rress of Halley’s and Encke’s 
complete their orbit around 
in three years, the second 


Tower was the dream of a 

it and planned it all by him- 
Zimmer, formerly the clock- 
King of Belgium, who was born 

| has lived most of his life in the 
town he loves so well. The 
ck and the Astronomical Stu- 
features of the tower, were 
Zimmer in 1932 and proudly 
town of Lierre as part of a 
nmemorating the 100th anni- 
Belgian independence. Once a 
pecial window opens and the 
1930 pass in review as the clock 
h is just one more illustration of 
iis Zimmer’s marvelous clock 
than that—it’s a monument to 


—By ARTHUR R. PASTORE, JR. 
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A Painter’s Paradise: 


PORTUGAL 


EAR Lisbon, washed by Atlantic breakers, is a 

jagged promontory known as Cape Roca which 

is farther to the west than any other Euro- 
pean point. Yet, until quite recently, Portugal has 
been almost off the map for the average Canadian 
and U. S. visitor. For years, Portugal seemed to keep 
its riches to itself, except for a few knowing visitors 
from France and of course England (Portugal's an- 
cient ally). Things began to stir in World War II, 
when neutral Lisbon became an escape hatch and 
an important listening post. U. S. flying clippers 
filled with diplomats and British planes packed with 
officers in mufti used it as a stopping-off point; near- 
ly a million refugees passed through its port. For 
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Sketches and Text 


nearly six years Lisbon buzzed with negotiators 
and spies. 

After the war, several airlines took advantage of 
Lisbon’s strategic position to route their planes 
through it. Today it is a major connecting link be- 
tween three continents, with hundreds of planes and 
boats leaving or arriving every day. The country 
whose sailors long ago discovered most of the West- 
ern world is now being rediscovered itself. 

If it were not for the simple fact that Portugal is 
the last stop on TWA’s Paris-Rome-Madrid-Lisbon- 
New York circuit, the Walshes might never have 
seen Portugal—and so would have missed one of the 
most excitingly picturesque countries in Europe. 


Iku? Tol e WAI.) 
by John S. Walsin 
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From the tiny garden of Miradouro de 
Santa Luzia the author sketched this scene 
(left) of the huddled rooftops of Alfama. 


After an evening flight, follow- 
ing several weeks of travel, we 
were more jaded than expectant 
as we took the elevator the next 
morning to the roof-top dining 
room of a luxury hotel in the cen- 
ter of Lisbon. That is when we 
received our first surprise—for 
the elegant open-air restaurant 
looked out upon the most breath- 
taking panorama we had seen in 
all our recent travels. Lisbon rose 
up all around us like a huge cir- 
cular stage set, its pastel-tinted 
houses climbing in intricate pat- 
terns up the seven hills of the 
city into the soft clear morning 
sky. From the streets far below 
came a strange chorus of street 
cries. On one side ocean liners 
and gayly painted fishing boats in 
full sail converged to the water 
front. We felt we could almost 
touch the sawtoothed turrets of a 
medieval Gothic cathedral. Here 
indeed was a painter’s paradise. 
We drank in the scenes around us 
along with our coffee and spun out 
our breakfast until nearly noon. 

During the ensuing week and 
with the considerable help of a 
Rotary International Vice-Presi- 
dent, the genial Dr. Augusto Sa- 
lazar Leite, we set about learning 
something of this fascinating 
country at firsthand. 

We found, for example, that 
Portugal’s history as a separate 
nation goes back more than 900 
years, and that in the 15th Cen- 
tury, during its golden age of dis- 
covery, it was one of the richest 
countries in the world. At various 
times it was raided and conquered 
by many peoples, notably by the 
Moors who occupied the lower sec- 
tion for several centuries and who 
left their mark everywhere—on 
the architecture, the ceramics, the 
language, and the people them- 
selves. 

Lisbon itself is like a miniature 
edition of the whole of Portugal, 
for it has all the elements which 
make up this fascinating country. 
It is built on hills, its houses are 
painted in many colors (there is 


Some of the streets of the Aljama district 
of Portugal's capital are so narrow “people 
can shake hands from opposite windows!” 
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even a law which insists that they be painted at 
least every ten years), and it has hundreds of stee- 
ples, many palaces, and old narrow streets. Whole 
blocks were levelled during the famous earthquake 
of 1755, but much of the old city remains, so that 
Lisbon today consists of three main parts: the medi- 
eval quarter, the magnificent classical squares (built 
by the Marquess of Pombal after the earthquake), 
and the really modern sections which vie with the 
best of contemporary architecture anywhere. 

One of the more impressive monuments of olden 
times is the Castello de Sao Jorge, which is perched 
high above the city and which dates from Moorish 
times. You can get there by car or by taxi, but if 
you walk up the narrow, twisting streets to the top, 
you feel that you have earned the magnificent views 
from the battlements. Moreover, en route is the 
Alfama district—an intricate network of byways so 
narrow that in many of the streets people can shake 
hands from opposite windows! Here everything is 
on a small scale. The sidewalks (if there are any at 
all) are about a foot wide and, like the boulevards 
in the rich sections, they are of mosaic marble. The 
people who live here are poor, but they are proud 
of their centuries-old houses. Fishermen in blue 
dungarees and women in black shawls sit in open 
doorways after their day’s work, while peddlers cry 
their wares. Sometimes the streets open into tiny 
squares with room for just a single palm, amid 
balconies, blue-tiled walls, and graceful arches. 


Un ixe many of Portugal's castles, the Castello 
de Sao Jorge is bare and empty today, except for a 
tearoom and flocks of pure-white peacocks which 
strut about the lawns inside the great walls. 

Far below is the wide sweep of the Liberdade 
Avenue, a modern tree-lined street every bit as 
magnificent as the Champs Elysees and, as the Por- 
tuguese will tell you, considerably longer. 

Looking the other way you can discern the severe 
classical lines of the “Commercial Square,” a master- 
piece of: the 18th Century, while not far away is the 
Cais do Sodré, Lisbon’s famous market, where every 
morning the fishermen auction their catches to 
shouting, gesticulating women in gay plaid skirts. 

In Lisbon one hears a good deal about “Manueline 
architecture.” It derives from a certain king—Man- 
uel the Fortunate—who lived in the 15th Century, a 
time when riches from all over the world were flow- 
ing to this small country. Asa result, the Manueline 
style is flamboyant, exotic, and rich, combining 
Gothic, Moorish, and Norman elements along with 
all kinds of Oriental and seafaring motifs. 

One of the most striking examples of this style in 
Lisbon is the Jeronimos Monastery and Church on 
the outskirts of the city. Within walking distance is 
the Belém Tower, another landmark of the period, 
which is only one of a string of old forts which you 
pass on the 20-mile trip along the shoreline toward 
Estoril, one of Europe’s famous seaside resorts, site 
of a gambling casino, and the haunt of dispossessed 
royalty from several countries. 

Unlike Lisbon, Estoril is completely modern, but, 
like most things we saw in Portugal, it seems round- 
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ed and “finished.” It is an elegant little city of 
curving streets, tropical gardens, and palms set be- 
hind formal hedges and stone walls. A mile farther 
along the coast is the fishermen’s village of Cascais, 
which is old, picturesque, and unspoiled. 

Cintra is worth a trip to Portugal all for itself. To 
reach it you drive a few miles back from the sea- 
coast through rugged country dotted with many 
small colorful villages. En route you pass country- 
men wearing long tuque headdresses, old women 
with black shawls, and basket-laden burros. 

This small gem of a city, perched on a razor-sharp 
hilltop, is dominated by several castles and palaces 
and is still distinctky Moorish in aspect. The Royal 
Palace at the city’s edge is a mixture of Gothic, 
Moorish, Manueline, and Victorian styles, and is 
topped by two enormous conical chimneys, which 
once upon a time drew off the smoke from the kitch- 
en beneath. At its base each chimney is about as 
large as a small house—which gives some idea of the 
size of the kitchen and of the royal appetites! 

The Palace of the Moors stretches out over the hill 
crest and is now nothing more than a shell. You see 
it on your way up to the Pena Palace, which is a 
jumble of stone battlements and towers, Moorish 
archways, tiled courtyards, and grotesque carvings. 
It was started in the 15th Century and was greatly 
expanded about 50 years ago by a German Prince 
Consort of the Queen of Portugal. The general effect 
is strongly reminiscent of Walt Disney in his wilder 
flights of fancy. But the views from the towers are 
magnificent, for Cintra Mountain stands far above 
the rolling countryside and the sea beyond. 

Inside remains the old, heavy dark furniture used 
by the kings of Portugal. One bedroom still has 
faded palm leaves left in place over the bed—dating 
from a certain Palm Sunday in 1910 when the king 
was banished and the country became a republic—a 
poignant reminder of Portugal’s turbulent past. 


ee eh ee 
Cintra, still distinctly Moorish in aspect, “is worth a trip to 


Portugal all for itself” Among the several palaces and castlés 
is the Royal Palace with its enormous conical chimneys. 
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A mile farther along the coast from Estoril is the old, unspoiled 
fishermen’s village of Cascais, where the visitor can swim in the 
ocean and in addition watch the fishing fleet set out and return, 


The battlemented towers of the Moorish citadel of Castello de 
Séo Jorge crown the rocky hill dominating Lisbon's Alfjama area, 
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Another of Lishon’s seven hills; pasteltinted homes 
of Moorish and Roman flavor climb the slopes, and 
here and there a palm tree rises from a tiny square. 
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Why I Believe There 


fe ARTICLE is written in the hope that its 
appalling assertions will help intelligent men, every- 
where, to reach the heartening conclusion | have 
reached. But before any optimism can be expressed, 
my informed and long-standing opinion about the 
effect of an all-out war needs to be understood 

When in 1949 the President of the U.S.A. formed a 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, | was asked 
by its just-appointed head to serve as an expert con- 
sultant. The invitation came owing to my accurate 
prewar discussions of the then-foreseen (by nuclear 
physicists and knowledgeable laymen) A-bomb, and 
owing to my postwar publication of an essay accu- 
rately describing the major problems that would be 
faced by A-bombed civilians in the U.S.A. 

I served FCDA through President Truman's Ad- 
ministration and many years of President EHisen- 
hower’s. In the days when the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. were stock-piling mere A-bombs, and before 
anyone possessed practical hydrogen bombs, I felt 
certain that in any nuclear war the nation best ready 
to bear such horrific assault on its civilian front 
would win the war. In near despair at the apathy 
of the average citizen of the U.S.A. to that threat, I 
even wrote a novel, Tomorrow!, in which I tried to 
show what everyone in the United States needed to 
know, and had to be able to do, to “win’’ an A-bomb 
fight. 

With the independent creation of practical H- 
bombs in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., however, I 
became certain that an all-out engagement with 
such weapons would create conditions in cities, 
towns, the countryside, and elsewhere for which no 
plan—whether of city evacuation, shelters, early- 
warning-radar lines, or anything else—would be of 
value. Information about H-weapons’ effects, avail- 
able to anybody who is willing to dig it up and can 
understand it, led me to these conclusions: 

First, an all-out war, with the “megaton’”’ fission- 
fusion-fission weapons now possessed in numbers by 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. would bring about the 
eventual slaughter of nine-tenths or more of all the 
people who live in the North Temperate Zone. 

Second, the above discernible fact is not consid- 
ered—certainly not sufficiently considered—by civil- 
defense planners who tend constantly to ignore all 
H-weapons’ effects save those which will set up an 
admittedly great havoc, but a havoc with which the 
presumed survivors can “cope.” 

Factors which are certain to occur but for which 
nobody can imagine a solution were and are still 
being evaded by well-intentioned leaders who can- 
not grasp them and who seem to me to be blocked, 
mentally, on a special precondition where H-war is 
concerned. This is a belief, almost as absolute as a 
religious faith, that they and the rest of the people of 
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the land must have a chance to “win” any war— 
whatever the megatonnage of weapons used against 
it, whatever their numbers, and however swiftly 
they are missile delivered. 

It is not my intent to blame any person or group 
of people for their adamant grip on that illusion. To 
lose it is to realize that “national power” in the 
classic sense is without meaning, that military vic- 
tory is no longer achievable, that the professional 
military man exists only so long as he never puts to 
use his best weapons, and that the world encroach- 
ments of the imperial Soviets and the Red Chinese 
can be stopped only by other means than the use of 
armed might. For many persons, such realizations 
are, simply, unacceptable. Their minds cannot, in 
other words, move into the H-Bomb Age and operate 
usefully. 

As a result, investigation of various “civil defense” 
ideas which, I feel sure, are unrealistic continues. 
To understand their uselessness one must under- 
stand at least a few of the effects of an all-out war 
which are not today widely known or much men- 
tioned. I shall here list only four examples of such 
“overlooked” facts. 

First, all civil-defense programs are based on the 
assumption that there would be one H-bomb assault 
only. Thereafter, people who by luck or owing to 
prepared shelters survived the devastation would be 
able, in about two weeks, to emerge from their shel- 
ters and begin the business of decontamination, of 
finding uncontaminated water and food, of human 
rescue, and the like. 


Tue fallacy in that—major—supposition is plain. 
For even if all the citizens had suitable and suitably 
stocked bomb shelters, what earthly reason is there 
to imagine that a determined enemy with a huge 
stock pile of nuclear weapons would limit his attacks 
to one? Indeed, as bases harden and increasing 
numbers of missiles with H-warheads are set under- 
ground in pre-aimed rock tubes, the certainty 
increases that any combatant nation in such a mur- 
derous war would be prepared to launch a series of 
attacks, at intervals of days, weeks, and months—so 
that a rational program, owing to that one datum, 
should require shelters equipped to feed, provide 
water for, and pump filtered air to their inhabitants 
for months. 

But again, such a program is not feasible. An 
inevitable result of hits, near misses, and even quite 
distant misses of H-bombs, where large cities are 
concerned, would be firestorm. In World War II, 
with mere incendiary weapons, the air forces of 
the allied nations caused such a phenomenon in 
Hamburg. So many small fires were set that soon 
they annucleated into one gigantic pillar of miles- 
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Will Be No All-Out War 
By Philip Wyle 


high flame. Everything combustible in a city (or 
cities wrecked by H-bombs exploding miles from 
their centers) would feed the whole-city firestorm. 
Winds of hurricane velocity would rush from all 
peripheral areas to feed the flame. Trucks, cars, fire 
apparatus, would be sucked into the vortex from its 
edges. And most cogently, such firestorms would 
either roast alive all persons in shelters under them, 
or smother them by exhausting the air from every 
subterranean tunnel, nook, shelter, basement, vault, 
and cranny beneath the colossal blaze—usually re- 
placing the fire-consumed air with superheated 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 

Shelters beneath firestorms would be death traps. 
And the 300-square-mile range that an average H- 
bomb would wreck ensures the igniting of enough 
fires to create the phenomenon of firestorm in any 
one of the world’s near-uniformly inflammable cities. 
True, fires directly set by the heat any nuclear 
weapon radiates may be blown out by the ensuing 
blast wave. But that same wave would crumple 
enough skyscrapers, gas-storage tanks, filling sta- 
tions, and homes as gas mains erupted to ignite the 
great fire that makes a city shelter, however sturdy 
or deep, the last place any informed person would 
want to be—and be caught dead—in. 


I, was recognized, a decade ago, that the evacua- 
tion of any fair-sized city by vehicles of every sort, 
even with hours of warning, would lead to disaster. 
Frightened drivers, poor drivers, hounded by the 
certainty of oncoming hell, would soon wreck so 
many vehicles that all exit roads would be blocked 
solidly. The current suggestions for shelter building 
are based on the realization that cities cannot be 


emptied under panicky conditions. Nevertheless, - 


the main exit routes from major cities are still 
marked as “reserved” for military and civil-defense 
use in emergency times. That (again) is an exam- 
ple of “nonthink.” For, if “the siren blew,” who 
really imagines that a frantic populace would abide 
by mere signs—and leave open the best escape 
routes from any city? What route, for example, 
would be taken by the myriads who have homes 
along these roads and streets? 

But, in this matter of taking shelter or getting out 
in time, a different fact, always known and never, to 
my recollection, faced squarely, would create such a 
hideous situation that no program could be imag- 
ined which would control it. That fact has been 
documented by tests made during nuclear-bomb 
explosions on animals with vision comparable to our 
own. Granting clear weather, the explosion of a 
medium-sized H-weapon, day or night, would cause 
all persons indoors or out within view of the fireball 
to look at it, by uncontrollable refiex. And such peo- 
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ple, seeing the fireball bloom into glaring reality— 
whether in an air or ground burst—would be made 
blind, instantly, even at distances of 40 miles from 
the explosion. Sudden light, thousands of times 
brighter than the sun, would make them turn 
around to see the source. They would have several 
seconds to do that, before they felt heat or blast and 
even if they were too distant to feel either. And that 
instinctive glance would burn their retinas so that 
they would be sightless. 

These unguessable scores of thousands in and 
around cities, walking, driving cars and busses and 
trucks, piloting commercial planes, driving locomo- 
tives, farming, shopping, whatever, would, after one 
glance, be helpless. Their cars, trucks, trains, and 
planes would smash. People in the countryside 
would be unable even to find their way home. And 
even cloudy weather would merely lessen the area 
where an H-bomb would blind (even if it did not 
otherwise harm) the people able to see the fireball— 
an area, in clear weather, on the order of 5,000 
square miles per “shot.” 


Nosopy, as I implied, has come forward with any 
suggestion about how to handle the millions of peo- 
ple who would be abruptly and permanently made 
blind by a “massive” H-attack. And nobody has 
tried to calculate how the chaos created by vehicles 
driven by and peopled with blind human beings 
could be dealt with. 

Repeated attack, firestorm, and the instant blind- 
ing of unwarned (or psychologically unreadied) myr- 
iads are three sure effects to be expected in all-out 
war. A fourth rises from radioactive fallout. The 
public of several countries has some concept of 
certain fallout perils. Civil-defense officials have 
patiently explained that the radioactive particles 
which rain from an H-bomb on the eliptical region 
down-wind elipse of the burst—where high-altitude 
winds are considered, not ground wind—are of 
deadly peril over vast areas. Two feet of earth are 
needed as a “shield” to keep people in the fallout 
area safe from the intense radiation that would blan- 
ket everything in a few hours, or less—and for a 
week or two. 

The same officials, however, point out that radio- 
active isotopes (the lethal-ray-carrying particles of 
fallout) “decay” rapidly in most cases. In an (aver- 
age) down-wind fallout area where during the first 
day after the H-shot 15 minutes of surface exposure 
would give anybody a lethal dose of radiation after a 
couple of weeks, a person might take an exposure of 
many days’ time, without getting radiation enough 
to become ill. The down-wind radioactive area fol- 
lowing the burst of a medium-caliber H-weapon will 
have an area of from 5,000 to 10,000 square miles. 

However, the above picture, horrible as it is, does 
not take into account many further possible or even 
certain fallout effects. If, for example, attack follows 
attack, huge areas might become so “hot” that move- 
ment upon them would be impossible for months. 
Again, since very few citizens of my nation—or any 
other—have the instruments and the know-how to 
measure radiation intensity, survivors of the initial 
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blast, the firestorm, the blinding, the direct radia- 
tion, and the heat of H-weapons would have no 
means of knowing the radiation “level” in their 
surroundings. 

This ignorance means that multitudes of persons 
who survived the first day after an H-burst in their 
area would, owing to some extreme need (like need 
of a doctor for a beloved, badly hurt person—of 
water for thirsty children—or of someone to help 
with the delivery of a baby—and so on), run their 
errands at the cost of their lives—experience agoniz- 
ing death days or weeks later. 

On the other hand, the problem of first aid, medi- 
cal aid, succor of all sorts, for the multitudes who 
would run or drive out of what they know (or imag- 
ine) to be a “hot” area cannot be faced honestly 
either. Multitudes in thousands of square miles 
around an H-weapons burst (with undoubtedly a 
day-and-night pillar of miles-high flame betokening 
a city in firestorm and with a sky swept by the awe- 
some, rainbow hues of postblast activity) would be 
in absolute panic and ruled by a naked instinct for 
self-preservation. People alive, unhurt, and outside 
radiation-poisoned regions would not greet with 
kindness men and women and children arriving on 
foot or in cars, trucks, or busses from anywhere else. 
Everybody in vast regions will be filled with the 
dread that anybody from anywhere else may be, in 
person, radioactive, or that the vehicle such aid- 
needing strangers are driving is itself a “hot” carrier 
of invisible death. 

Enough has been told in magazines and news- 
papers about the universal shunning of one family 
accidentally exposed to radiation—but a family 
guaranteed by scientists as “safe”. for association— 
to make the genéral reaction to fallout predictable. 
The- harmless family was avoided like plague- 
stricken people. 


Bor the ultimate, and worst, fact of fallout is still 
another—and, again, an unresolved, unresolvable— 
horror. 

Rains would bring increased loads of hot material 
onto the land, and rains would wash it down water- 
sheds. Radioactive elements would thus concentrate 
on farms, in pastures, in rivers, and in reservoirs. 
Moreover, as time passed—as years passed—various 
microorganisms, some algae, certain plants, and, 
through them, soon insects and animals would build 
up increased, internal stores of radioactive sub- 
stances. Certain of the minute living things that are 
the base of the whole, great “chain of life” that ends 
in man, and on which man depends to survive, con- 
centrate radioactive material 100,000 times as heav- 
ily as it is concentrated in the water or land around 
them. That order of concentration would be passed 
upward to man. In sum, while the radioactivity in 
a fallout area might soon decrease to a harmless 
amount, the chain of life in that same area would be 
concentrating that residue, so that the animals and 
vegetables we eat would grow “hotter”—or fail to 
mature—while fish and birds would vanish in an 
annual series of ever-more-sterile hatches. 

This last effect—the ecological result of H-war— 
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means that a heavily H-bombed nation would re- 
main a death chamber for man for decades! 

Many additional results of H-warfare could be 
cited to prove that survival is impossible for a na- 
tion, for even any considerable minority of a nation, 
or for nations caught between combatants. Ameri- 
can military men have openly given the U. S. Con- 
gress an estimate that a first H-bomb assault on the 
U.S.S.R. would eventually kill most of the people in 
the Soviet Union, Siberia included, and a high per- 
centage of people in Japan as well, perhaps, as in the 
Philippines. Any Soviet assault on the U.S.A. would 
have comparable results, whatever precautions the 
people of the U.S.A. had taken. And the nature and 
history of mankind at war strongly suggests that, 
after any such initial assault, both sides would be 
driven into a frenzy so savage that the H-bombing 
would go on until the last person with a bomb to 
“deliver” had delivered it on the enemy—even if he 
had to do it by running the weapon up a bay in a 
pleasure cruiser and going up, himself, with its 
detonation. 

The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. know all the fore- 
going. Se do the military men in command of H- 
weapons and A-weapons. And the U.S.S.R. no more 
than the U.S.A. or any other power wishes to com- 
mit suicide in order to wipe out an antagonist. 


For such reasons, I concluded with certainty, 
many years ago, that there would never be an H-war 
or an A-war. The people of the U.S.A. and the other 
bomb-possessing nations have reached an absolute 
stalemate of unforseeable but long duration that will 
never be terminated by holocaust. The differences 
between free men and Communist or Communist- 
dominated peoples will have to be fought out in non- 
military ways. The Reds will use every stratagem of 
bluff, of rocket rattling, of the subversion of other 
peoples, of infiltration, of dishonest propaganda, of 
economic conquest and means limitlessly a-moral 
and indecent to win the world to Communism. The 
free world has liberty to offer—equality, if it will— 
and a system of being and doing that has made its 
citizens the most healthy, comfortable, and phys- 
ically able in history. 

If the free nations can perform an honorable and 
peaceful winning over (by education, by loans, by 
private investment, by personal contact) of the un- 
committed peoples, they can eventually destroy the 
Red chance to create a Red world. If we free men 
fail the world, we shall eventually lose our own 
liberties and become slaves, too. That—not H-war 
survival—is the challenge of the future. And it is 
my belief free men will eventually understand that 
truth and meet its challenge. 

As long as we continue to think, mistakenly, that 
we can engage in, and win, an all-out war, we shall 
fail to fight properly the only real war in which we 
and our children and, probably, theirs will be em- 
battled—the so-called war for men’s minds. 

The Communists have stated their design consist- 
ently for 40 and more years—and made appalling 
gains. They want to subvert, or convert, or some- 
how “take over” enough nations and races so that 
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they will be able to deny to the remaining, free, 
“capitalist” nations the hundreds of minerals and 
raw materials those nations cannot mine or grow or 
make substitutes for inside their own borders. If we 
let the Reds achieve that aim, they can deny us hun- 
dreds of materials needed to keep our production 
lines going and our living standard rising. Driven 
back on our own internal resources, all of us in the 
free nations would soon revert to an economy of 
about George Washington's time. Then we'd sur- 
render bit by bit. 


Sucu is the real battle—with mainland China and 
a dozen other whole nations already lost. We can 
fight back effectively only by such means as free 
men use—by education, by economic aid, by per- 
sonal contact, by practicing that equality which the 
currently “uncommitted peoples” (whom we must 
win to our side) see we do not now practice, and by 
meeting the best and biggest challenge of all—the 
challenge to the once-boid and imaginative use of 
“venture capital” that once characterized free-world 
capitalists who, today, fear to venture money in 
willing, alien lands, and instead take in each other's 
laundry, timidly. 

Perhaps when we can see no martial victory is 
possible, we shall then make so mighty a free and 
peaceful “war” as to gain back for the world the 
peace and freedom it yearns to own. That—not how 
to take quivering shelter when the bombs fall—is the 
battle which will rage, whether free men fight back 
or not, till freedom’s gone, or victorious. 

The opportunity it represents is free-world-sized; 
the challenge, just right for our capacity and 
strength to lead. But we must first realize wl:at’'s 
required to win this fight. Those who call foreign 
loans “give-aways” are losing for our side. The un- 
venturesome capitalists who fear to let out their 
money to strange and yet progressing people are 
losing. The free man who is unwilling to associate 
with newly independent but alien people is losing. 
And all of us have to realize this: 


No living man can desire to be free until he is first 
sure he is equal. A man would rather feel the equal 
of his fellows and endure tyranny than find himself 
politically free but in every other way regarded as 
a second-class person. If the citizens of North Amer- 
ica and of Europe and Latin America and free 
Asia join in the great adventure of educating the 
unenslaved world about the dignity and produc- 
tivity that liberty, alone, ensures, the war ahead will 
get to be man’s greatest venture, adventure—and 
fun. 

es nybody not in it already can sign up for myriad 
duties. Meantime people who hang back with the 
notion that, no matter what, some crazy “accident” 
will start the H-bombs flying are worrying over 
nothing. For that’s what any such all-out engage- 
ment would make them: nothing .. . unless they live 
south of the equator. So why worry about a war that 
would merely dissolve us all in a short time when 
such a tremendous, and exciting, conflict stands 
ready-made, to be lost or won by us—that is, by you! 
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With John and Joe 


By WILLIAM J. MILLER 


Manufacturing Executive; 
Rotarian, Canoga Park, Calif, 


"hie may be an adventure more thrilling than 
back-packing, but none can reward a man with 
greater contentment than he feels in some rugged 
back country—after he’s earned it. And when you're 
travelling on foot at an elevation of nearly two miles 
—and it’s about an eight-hour walk from road’s 
end—believe me, you’ve earned it! 

My sons—John 18; Joe, 13; and Buzzy, 1l—and I 


: go back-packing in the High Sierras of California. 
7 Re (tha tow st) hecpes us Check Each boy began when he was about 7 on short but 
> tal fairly rugged one-day trips. At 8 a little more was 
bw Shar) ; » tor +hes a9 : 
4 tm Gin trig, \ added to the trip—and to the pack. At 11 each boy 


“the 4re0 rtoor Q hes — C wae “ sche about ready to become a full-fledged 


guts tas on 3 In the Sierra foothills, at the end of a road, we 
ne 4 ‘d Ae aS leave the car. Then we pack back on foot, not by 
anys \ale2 the ound WET tens the. horse, partly for budgetary reasons, but mostly be- 


cause a boy gets a greater thrill by doing it all on his 


Photos by Larry Barbier, Jr., Tarzana, Calif. 
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to nine miles is 


1 father, too, to see a boy grow up 

in the wilderness. 
ng on a steep trail, the chores at every 
twisted knee, a terrifying storm, the 
intain lion at nighttime—these back- 
neces give a lad new courage, a deeper 
ibility, and more strength and judg- 
id when he began. At no time in his 
realize more ly that a chain is only 
veakest link 

trips with great care, our favorite 
Back-packing doesn’t take planning; 

We never measure a trip in total 
per day; the x factor with us is the 
the terrain. We've covered 18 to 20 

but in areas of continuous ups and 

good going. A pack can 
or go beyond 50, but it depends on 
ll hang and for how far, how rugged 
at pace is to be set. 
g why back-packers go 
nd. What the lure is to reach the hill 
Or, if the] is irresistible, why not 
e? Or, why not fish the less remote 
ess there are no acceptable answers 
experience fe in the big, high back 


are wonder! 
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country, watching the stars flash into the heavens 
while you're rolled up in a sleeping bag. The beauty 
of it all is indescribable, and only by being in the 
midst of it can it be fully understood. 

We like the trials and the thrills of it all, too. We're 
fishermen, and in the back-country lakes they run 
bigger, they’re scrappier, and they're tastier! And we 
enjoy a sense of aloneness in the Sierras, a million- 
miles-from-nowhere feeling. When it comes over 
you, this spell of the wilderness, you are forever lost 
to its magic and you return again and again, espe- 
cially when you can share it with your own boy 
I know of few experiences that give a man such a 
feeling of spiritual strength, freedom, and pride. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Is “trial by newspaper” a common threat to 
justice? newspaper accounts linking an ac- 
cused person with a crime influence juries and 
unnecessarily injure even those who are later 
found innocent by the courts’ 

England, famed for its centuries-old concern 
with freedom for both the press and the indi- 
vidual, has rigid restrictions on press coverage 
of crime news, as illustrated in the following 
example. Commenting upon this approach, in 
this symposium-of-the-month, are five newspa- 

rmen and lawyers from four countries. All 
are serving as Governors or RI Representatives 
of their Districts for 1960-61. 

“In England,” says William C. Carter, a solici- 
tor of Battersea who is District 113s RI Repre- 
sentative, “we have very strict laws to protect a 
person accused of a crime from undesirable news- 
paper publicity. They are so strict as possibly 
to shock newspapermen from other countries 
where, I am told, great latitude is allowed in the 
coverage of crime news, and a great many of our 


Protect the Citizen from the Press? 
A Symposium 


own newspaper, TV, and wireless people feel 
some restraint. Yet most of us in and out of 
courts feel that these laws, developed over a lon 
period, are necessary to guarantee an accu 
person a fair trial. 

“For example, when a person is arrested, only 
the fact of that arrest can be published. The 
charge is not made public until he is formally 
charged before a magistrate, which must occur 
within 24 hours. The nature of the charge can 
then be made public, but only the fact that a 
formal charge was or was not made and the plea 
of the accused can be published. During the trial, 
only straight, unbiased, nonopinionated accounts 
of the proceedings may be printed or aired over 
the wireless or TV. Not until the case is closed, 
after all (if any) appeals are made, is any com- 
ment permitted in the newspapers. No specula- 
tion or opinions are allowed in the press up until 
that time; violators are adjudged in contempt of 
court and are subject to heavy fines.” 


—The Editors 


Too Much Liberty! 
Says Dominique Audollent 


Attorney 
Clermont-Ferrand, France 


ly FRANCE, newspapers are at 
liberty to print what they will 
about a criminal case after the 
arrest and during a trial—except 
that they cannot print any state- 
ments defaming an individual. 
They can and do speculate, give 
opinions, describe those involved, 
and publish lurid details. At the 
present, I feel, French newspa- 
pers exercise too much liberty in 
the coverage of crime news. 

The sensational coverage of 
crime news in general hurts the 
public morality, and especially 
harms children who thereby re- 
ceive excitement and instruction 
in crime, who are led to feel that 
crime is glamorous. In addition, 
wide publicity given an unsolved 
crime automatically taints anyone 
arrested in connection with it. 

Many of us in France feel that 
the publicity of crimes should be 
curtailed. But it would be pref- 
erable if this were not done by 
laws, but through the self-regula- 
tion of the newspaper industry. 
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It is proposed that the French as- 
sociation of newspaper publishers 
establish a code of ethics and a 
committee to enforce such a code. 
One suggestion has been that re- 
porters or editors guilty of violat- 
ing the code be suspended for a 
specified period. I think it likely 
that the association will at last 
concern itself with such matters. 
There is also the possibility that 
laws will be passed concerning 
coverage of crime news. 


Not This Way 


Says Charles F. Adams 
Attorney 
Aurora, Nebr. 


rh 
I O MY KNOWLEDGE the laws 
in the United States contain very 
few restrictions on what the news 
mediums may or may not do in 
reporting criminal trials, except 
restrictions imposed by the bar 
associations and that with par- 
ticular reference to courtroom 
photography. There is a code 
called “Canons of Professional 
Ethics” of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Canon 35 deals with the 


matter of courtroom photography ° 


and establishes policy generally 


followed by trial judges. The news 
mediums have made a rather con- 
certed effort to induce the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to relax some 
of the provisions of Canon 35 to 
permit photography and possibly 
television during the progress of 
a trial. There is a considerable 
difference of opinion even among 
lawyers as to whether this should 
be permitted. 

I think that the restrictions 
cited in the example are much too 
strict to be practical in the United 
States, other than the fact that 
comment by news mediums as to 
the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused is always improper. An im- 
portant fact is that counsel for 
the accused may ask for a trial in 
another area when he feels that 
because of publicity his client 
may not have a fair trial. 


Keep the Press Free! 


Says Manuel Moreno Rivas 
Newspaper Editor 

Les Mochis, Mexico 

Ly Latin-American countries 
generally, the press is either en- 
tirely free or it is rot free at all. 
There is no middle ground. In 
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Mexico, for example, where there 
is a free press, there is no restric- 
tion whatever on what a newspa- 
per may print. There is an in- 
effective libel law with a maxi- 
mum penalty of 15 days in jail, 
but a newspaperman can escape 
even that penalty just by proving 
that several other people share his 
views. His defense is that he was 
only reflecting public opinion. I 
favor libel laws similar to those 
of the United States, but I am op- 
posed to any of the restrictions 
outlined in the example of British 
practice 

I believe that you can do more 
harm by keeping the press quiet 
than by letting it express itself 
freely. The readers of a newspa- 
per have enough sense to realize 
“what is behind the lines.” A pa- 
per anxious to succeed in the av- 
erage community will have to 
print the truth and comment 
fairly to have the support of its 
readers. 

I believe that in all cases news- 
paper publicity influences the 
judge and the jury. In Mexico, 
where the legal system is based 
upon the old Roman law, there 
are no juries to be influenced. A 
single judge decides the case. It 
is impossible to prevent a judge 
from being influenced one way or 
another by news or comments in 
the press. Judges, however, read 











the serious, responsible newspa- 
pers and not the “yellow sheets.” 

In the newspaper business as in 
any other kind of business, there 
is a code of ethics, whether writ- 
ten or unwritten. Ethics should 
be enough to guide a reporter or 
editor in giving the news truth- 
fully, and should be enough to 
prevent him from commenting in 
an unjust way. In the Mexican 
newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tion, there is now a movement to 
improve the ethical standards of 
the press through self-regulation. 


Individual Comes First 
Says Thorvald Wiig 
Attorney 
Trondheim, Norway 


I» A DEMOCRACY a free press 
is basic. The free word, being a 
bringer of news and information 
essential to us all, must live under 
the best conditions. If, however, 


the interests of the press and the’ 


individual collide, I think that the 
privacy of the individual must 
prevail. 

In Norway we have laws similar 
to those in England, but they do 
not go so far, are not so strict, and 
are seldom brought into use. We 
also have adopted regulations re- 
garding newspaper publicity in 
criminal cases. These rules were 
agreed upon by all concerned, but 


Western Summer 


Soft as cloud shadows over the valley, 
Swift as a gray dove's whistling flight, 


Warm as the ripening fruit in the orchards; 


Summer paints with a golden light. 


Peaceful as fields in the midday quiet, 
Lazy as wind in the cottonwood trees, 


they are widely neglected as well. 

As I am of the opinion that the 
evolution of democracy should 
work in favor of the individual, I 
think that the question asked de- 
serves high priority in our think- 
ing. 


Secrecy a Danger 


Says Calvin N. Clyde, Jr. 
Newspaper Manager 
Tyler, Tex. 
Laws affecting the press gen- 
erally vary slightly from State to 
State in the United States, yet are 
not so rigid as English laws. Gen- 
erally, in matters being handled 
below the level of a “court of 
record,” good practice limits com- 
ment to the name of the accused, 
and the specific charge. In higher 
courts, the record itself usually is 
followed, even in the pretrial 
stage. 

In the United States, there is a 
need for all news mediums, and 
for professional associations such 
as the bar associations, and even 
service clubs, to take action to 
protect constant and increasing 
attacks against freedom of infor- 
mation, which is the public’s right 
to know, and no special privilege 
of communication mediums. Gov- 
ernment at almost all levels has 
been on an increasing pattern of 
secrecy from the people, with dis- 
regard for the meaning and per- 
sonal protection to be found in the 
Constitution. I favor no increase 
in the restrictions on the press. 

Any system is subject to abuses, 
and any freedom is also, but no 
system can be better than the peo- 
ple involved. Of course, juries 
have been influenced by newspa- 
per coverage in certain instances, 
just as juries have been influenced 
by other noncourtroom causes. In 


at least as many cases, newspaper 
publicity of crime news has re- 
sulted in new evidence being 
uncovered so that justice was 
promoted. I can think of a recent 
case where a judge was involved 
in a series of scandals, where au- 
thorities were hesitant to act until 
newspaper publicity gave them 
courage to bring forth their evi- 
dence. I can think of many other 
cases where English-type restric- 
tions on the press would have im- 
paired the cause of justice. 


Sweet as the odor of honeysuckle; 
Prodigal Summer takes her ease. 


Sleeping at noon in the wheat I find her, 
Mistress and mate of the fertile land. 
Loving each day e'er it slips behind her, 
Waving farewell with a careless hand. 


Wanton, who sleeps with me here on a hillside; 
Golden creature, so warm and fair 

You'll carry a bit of my heart away with you 
When you leave on the Autumn air. 
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Trawlers from a dozen lands crowd St. John’s harbor, center of the Grand Banks fishing industry. 





Hoven SINCE the day in 1497 when John Cabot’s sailors low- 
ered baskets into the sea off “New Found Isle” and brought them 
up full of codfish, the Grand Banks has yielded a major part of 
the world’s supply of sea food. The cool, fog-hung waters teem 
with cod, salmon, herring, and other species attracted by abundant 
quantities of microscopic plankton, their basic food. Hundreds of 
trawlers far from home fish the Banks, and for many of these our 
harbor here at St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada, serves as 
“home” port. From May through October ships from Portugal, 
Spain, England, France, Norway, and other European nations 
anchor here to take on fresh provisions or to escape Atlantic 
storms. Ashore, crew members bring color and excitement and 
a dozen different tongues to the Newfoundland capital. Seeing 
the men wander the streets with little to do gave Rotarian Francis 
M. O’Leary the idea for Fishermen’s Centre, an international iustvation by 
house where fishermen of all nationalities might get acquainted. ; 

Promoted by the St. John’s Rotary Club and supported by-city 
officials and local consuls, the Centre opened last year. In its com- 
fortable, spacious quarters men can relax, play cards, write letters, 
watch television or motion pictures—all at no cost. Measured in 
terms of a first-year attendance of 20,000, appreciative comments 


from fishermen, and its obvious success in promoting international 
goodwill, the Fishermen’s Centre by all odds has turned out to be 
the catch of the year. 


- * By ALLAN M. FRASER’ 


Provincial Government Archivist; 


* Rotarian, St. John’s, Nfld., Canada for promoting inter 








Rotarians in a great port 
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Portuguese fishermen, appreciative of the port city’s hospitality, bear a gift statue to the cathedral, 


Five languages welcome fishermen of 
all nationalities to the unique centre. 
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guages. 
quarters, in the King George 
V Institute (right), offer 
- books, television, cards, 
have hooked a prize plan showers, place to relax. 


ational friendship. 











Garry Garrood 





Os ITS SURFACE the scene 
is familiar in hundreds of towns 
throughout the United States, 
Britain, and many other countries: 
a vista of plate-glass windows, 
fluorescent lighting, gleaming ma- 
chinery, dials, racks hung with 
garments and shelves stacked with 
parcels—the typical depot of a 
modern dry-cleaning establish- 
ment. This particular business 
happens to be in Capetown, at the 
extreme south of what was once 
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Man of ‘Well Content 


A taste for adventure, a talent for novelty, 


mark South Africa’s Garry Garrood. 


By ERIC ROSENTHAL 


Broadcaster, Business Historian, Author, 
Rotarian, Cape of Good Hope, Union of South Africa 


quaintly called the Dark Conti- 
nent, and is noteworthy on this 
morning for a group of grave, 
dark-skinned men, most of them 
in business suits and wearing red 
tarbooshes on their heads. Among 
them two figures stand out, one in 
stately Oriental robes, with the 
green turban that testifies to a by- 
gone pilgrimage to Mecca. He is 
the imam of a local Moslem con- 
gregation, who has come to carry 
out the ritual prescribed by his 
faith to consecrate a new venture. 
Like his companions he belongs to 
the Cape Malay community, de- 
cendants of brought to 
shores from the East more 
than 300 years ago, and now a 
prosperous group of 35,000 people 
in South Africa’s oldest and most 
iriegated city 
The other prominent figure is a 
hawk-faced Englishman with 
1 quizzical, friendly look. He ‘is 
Rotarian Garry Garrood, who, put- 
ting into practice the principle of 
goodwill to all in this setting, has 
1dded yet another unit to his suc- 
cessful enterprises. That is typical 
of Garry, one of the most uncon- 
ventional of Rotarians in this part 
of the world. He has a curious 
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knack of doing relatively ordinary 
things in a novel way. 

Born in 1896, as the youngest of 
13 children, in Guildford, near 
London, he kept his eyes open for 
opportunities to improve himself. 
In the famous old foundation, 
Archbishop Abbott’s School, he 
was threatening to become what, 
he declares, would have been “the 
world’s worst engineer,” when 
World War I whisked him into 
the maelstrom of the battlefields. 

Among Garry’s trophies are 
three telegrams, pasted into a 
scrapbook—one dated June, 1915, 
from no less a person than King 
George V of England tc his par- 
ents, deeply regretting his death 
in action in the Dardanelles. A 
similar wire arrived from Lord 


Kitchener before a third broke the 
news that there had been a case of 
mistaken identity and that Garry 
was safe in a hospital in Malta. 

really 


“What happened,” he 
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The Garrood home, Weltevreden (above), built 
in 1795, is a model of typical South African tra- 
ditional architecture. Its name means 
content.” In Capetown (left), home of the Cape 
Malay community, a Moslem imam is present to 
consecrate a new Garrood dry-cleaning shop. 


“well 






said, “was that another fellow and 
I were hit at the same moment, 
and when they found us together, 
I, being unconscious from five 
wounds, was put with the corpses. 
Fortunately I woke up just in 
time.” 

As a member of the old Royal 
Flying Corps, forerunner of the 
Reyal Air Force, Garry had many 
other adventures, including a 
share in the making of the first air 
survey on record, of the Siwa 
Oasis in North Africa in 1917. Not 
the least exciting was the occasion 
in German East Africa when, as 
an infantryman, he lost his unit 
and wandered in the bush for four 
days. The facts were so hair-rais- 
ing that, years after, Garry was 
invited by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company to tell it to the pub- 
lic in a special “Tales of Hazard” 
series, since reprinted in book 
form. 


His entry into the dry-cleaning 
business, in which he is today 
known in many countries, was 
due toa chance. Back from World 
War I, he had found a job in the 
city, and was hurriedly walking 
along a crowded pavement one 
day when, through a hole in the 
pocket of his new “civvy” suit, 
there fell—and was lost—a golden 
sovereign (a coin still circulated 
in those happy days) given to him 
by his father. Unwilling to wait 
until he got home, Garry went 
around the financial district of 
London seeking a firm that 
mended pockets. From his fail- 
ure to find one was born a new 
idea. Saved from the war years 
he still had his Army gratuity of 
£250; so had his friend Comber- 
bach. Putting these two sums to- 
gether, early in 1922 the two 
young fellows started a pressing 
shop in the London suburb of Ac- 
ton, where patrons were also of- 
fered facilities to have repairs 
done. The scheme caught on; dry 
cleaning was added, and, after 
three years, Garry Garrood, now 
on his own, had a chain of 17 
branches. In 1925 the firm was 
bought out by a big combine and 
five times since then he has built 
up and disposed of similar and 
equally successful companies 
With Rotary, Garry’s work be- 
gan in 1926, when he helped to 
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found the Club in Acton and be- 
came its first Secretary. His effort 
for the movement, though he is 
no longer in England, continues 
as vigorously as ever. 

Hitler broke loose in 1939 and 
Garry found himself back in uni- 
form, commanding a special train- 
ing corps of British schoolboys, 
anxious for a speed-up in their 
entry into the Royal Air Force. 
Side by side with this work his 
dry-cleaning chain went on— 
minus chemicals, minus labor, and 
at times minus a roof to the 
premises. 

Many years earlier, in 1916, 
Garry Garrood, as an RFC pilot, 
had first set eyes on what he still 
regards as the most beautiful and 
fascinating city in the world— 
Capetown—and had taken a reso- 
lution to settle there if he ever 
had a chance. The chance came in 
1949, when Garry, now associated 
with the famous dry-cleaning ma- 
chinery firm of Neil and Spencer, 
brought its new ideas and meth- 
ods to South Africa. 

In one of the southern suburbs 
of Capetown he found the prop- 
erty of his dreams, “Weltevre- 
den” (signifying appropriately 
“Well Content”), built in 1795, 
one of those gabled Dutch colonial 
mansions which for loveliness can 
only be compared with the planta- 
tion houses of the old South in the 


U.S.A. Here Garry Garrood and 
his delightful wife have made 
their home, and from here he has 
built up one of the most success- 
ful dry-cleaning chains south of 
the equator. 

The Cape Malay girls, he has 
discovered, have a unique apti- 
tude for the “invisible” mending 
side of the work and he employs 
75 of them. 

As a Rotarian, too, Garry has 
done great things, notably since 
1951, when he helped to launch 
the “Carols by Candlelight” fes- 
tivities in aid of charity, which 
today attract up to 30,000 people 
of all races at a time in the 
dreamy and Summery South Afri- 
can Christinas evenings. Biblical 
tableaux, incidentally, involved 
Garry in the shipment for 600 
miles of several live camels, to 
convey the “Wise Men from the 
East.” 

Today Garry gives much time 
to the Dry Cleaning Institute of 
Southern Africa, a nonprofit body, 
partly founded by him. I asked 
him whether, in his 34 years in 
Rotary, he had ever been Presi- 
dent of a Rotary Club. 

“No,” he answered, “there have 
always been better men than I 
available.” That is typical of his 
modesty. Someday Garry Garrood 
should write his story. It will be 
worth reading. 





Second Thoughts 


When in the dark awake I lie 

And reexamine each mistake, 

The culprit clearly was not I: 

My neighbor's off spring left the rake 
Where tripping on it makes me ache; 
The other driver crossed the line— 
The right of way was plainly mine; 
The reason that I missed the train— 
The timetable had changed again, 
My wife neglected to remind me 
That long report had been assigned me. 
I point my finger hither, yon, 
Blaming all but Thomas John. 
Morning refuses to agree 

And points three fingers back at me. 


Tuomas Joun Carusie 


Rotarian, Watertown, N. ¥ 








Author Shannon in a reverie on his year on the rostrum. 


> Ways to Be 
a Better 
PRESIDENT 


By JAMES W. SHANNON 
As Told to FRED DeARMQND 


Y STRETCH as President of 
my Rotary Club was, to 
paraphrase John Bur- 

roughs, “the summit of my years.” 
The experience was an exhilarat- 
ing adventure in living. 

As a college professor, I had 
settled into an academic routine, 
my human contacts limited large- 
ly to students and faculty. When 
I was made President of my Club 
in Rotary, I was for the first time 
called upon to exercise leadership, 
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on a basis of equality, with men of 
diverse ages and professional and 
I had to apply 
principles that previously had 
been to me only maxims in the 
pages of history, biography, and 
literature 

One of my first steps was to 
study the personalities of the 
Club’s officers and members—their 
obsessions, idiosyncrasies, weak- 
nesses, and strengths. Each of 
them, I believed, had something 


business interests 


unique to contribute; it was my 
task to discover and put these tal- 
ents to work. 

In this manpowér inventory 
that. a President has to make, I 
soon found it paid to lean heavily 
on the Club Secretary. He is the 
principal thread of continuity in a 
Club. He knows the innovations 
that have succeeded and those 
that have failed. He has the 
wheelhorses and the free riders 
catalogued. 

During my year—1935-36—our 
Club faced some serious problems 
which, if left unsolved, meant it 
could not survive. Times were 
hard, attendance was bad, and the 
membership roll was deelining 
ominously. To this tough extra- 
curricular job I later estimated 
that I gave some 20 hours a week 
—a total of 1,040 hours, more or 
less. But I’ve never regretted the 
outlay for a moment. It probably 
did more to season and mature me 
than any other year of my adult 
life. Out of that experience I came 
to realize more fully my own réle 
in the human comedy. 

What I learned, mostly by trial 
and error, about the common fac- 
tors in Club leadership might be 
summed up under five heads: 

1. Be Yourself. Imitation has 
always been odious to me, It’s the 
flattery that mediocrity pays to 
excellence, I knew that if I tried 
to perform like John Jones or Sam 
Smith, I’d never be more than an 
imitation. But as long as I re- 
mained Jim Shannon, and didn’t 
try to step out of character, | 
could at least be unique. Later, 
when I was a District Governor, I 
said to a gathering of Club Presi- 
dents in my District: “In presid- 
ing at a Club or Board meeting, 
try to be as natural as when you 
are talking to everyday friends 
and associates. Add to this nat- 
uralness careful preparation in 
what you do and say, and you 
have the whole substance of self- 
discipline in chairmanship. Do 
this, ‘to thine own self be true,’ 
and you will ring true to others as 
well.” 

2. Know Your Rotary. “Knowl- 
edge is power,” in a Club Presi- 
dency as in all the world’s work. 
Men instinctively turn to and fol- 
low one who has the facts at his 
finger tips: facts that he doesn’t 
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have to qualify with “I believe,” 
or “I’m under the impression.” 
Fortunately, this information on 
Rotary is to be had for the asking. 
Various Rotary International in- 
formational and procedural pub- 
lications, particularly our Mag- 
azine, THe Rotarian, and the Club 
President’s Workbook, supply the 
need admirably. From this point 
on, a President must draw on his 
own mother wit and judgment. 

3. Be Enthusiastic. Enthusiasm 
usually stems from specialized 
knowledge. But knowledge in it- 
self may be inert and inept unless 
it is activated by enthusiasm. A 
Rotary Club President should be 
what the electrical people call an 
“excitor.” He has to generate en- 
thusiasm. The late William 
Rainey Harper, president of the 
University of Chicago, was a great 
executive as well as an inspired 
teacher. He taught Greek, a “dead 
language.” A visitor to his class 
once remarked, “President Har- 
per, I don’t see how you can teach 
the same old dead thing over and 
over and be enthusiastic about it.” 
His reply is worth remembering: 
“Well, if I haven’t any enthusi- 
asm, I create some.” 


Ano so, in your Club, get up 
steam. Create some enthusiasm. 
A Rotary Club will rarely have 
any more enthusiasm, drive, and 
fire than its President exhibits. 

4. Be Sincere. A Club President 
will waste his wisdom on the des- 
ert air unless he practices what 
he preaches. He is continuously 
in a goldfish bowl. Members are 
quick to recognize hollow phrases 
and grandstand acts. And syn- 
thetic enthusiasm simply “doesn’t 
scour” with them, as Abraham 
Lincoln would have said. 

The Presidency of a Rotary 
Club also holds up a stern meas- 
ure to a man’s actions in his busi- 
ness. Sometimes he may have to 
say to himself: “No, I can’t play 
that way; it just wouldn't jibe 
with the Rotary principles I pro- 
fess.” 

5. Be Dependable. As President, 
you have to delegate a great deal, 
since it is only by working 
through your organization that 
you can get much done. But it’s 
necessary always to remember 
that by delegating you do not di- 
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vest yourself of ultimate respon- 
sibility as the Club leader. When 
you give a fellow officer or Com- 
mittee Chairman a job to do, you 
can’t mark off that task on your 
schedule. It will be necessary to 
follow through, needle a bit, 
check up, and “jack up” to see 
that it is performed. If your Club 
has a bad year, you may be sure 
the blame will settle directly upon 
your head as its President. 
There’s no passing the buck; it al- 
ways comes right back to you like 
a boomerang. 

Many Rotarians who have nev- 
er served as Club President do not 
realize how much the success of 
the Club depends upon what we 
commonly refer to as “the Presi- 
dent’s period.” That is the half 
hour or so interim before the pro- 
gram. 

At this time the aim of the 
President should be poise, without 
either solemnity or an excess of 
frivolity. The knack is something 
a man cannot learn by watching 
someone else do it. With all the 
announcements, the give and 
take, the care to season convivi- 
ality with good taste, and respect 
for the sensibilities of a wide 
range of extrovert and introvert 
personalities, this is the most tax- 
ing duty that falls to a President. 
It is not usually to be well per- 
formed without a_ carefully 
planned agenda which allots, in 
proper balance, time for introduc- 
tions, announcements, Rotary in- 
formation, and other features. 


We have in our Club a Past’ 


President who by common con- 
sent of the membership is the past 
and present master in this respect. 
He never failed during his 52 
weeks to bring surprises, chuck- 
les, and heart throbs. 

It all seemed so spontaneous 
that I suspect some of our fellows 
thought he just tossed off those 
wise and witty quips from the top 
of his mind. Knowing, as I did, 
that this was not another case of 
a “natural born” spellbinder, I 
asked Bill James how he was able 
to put so much zip into his chair- 
manship. This was the substance 
of his answer: 

“In my solitary hours after 
being honored with cur Club’s 
Presidency, I did some planning 
and preparation. First, I asked 


myself, ‘Why do some 200 of the 
busiest and most successful men 
in our city leave their work once a 
week to gather for a Rotary meet- 
ing? What do they expect when 
they get there? Is there anything 
I can give them to make that 
weekly occasion even more attrac- 
tive?’ 

“T concluded that they came to 
enjoy themselves and to find cer- 
tain higher rewards that men seek 
from group association. Every 
meeting, I felt, should stimulate, 
entertain, or inform our group of 
intelligent men. 

“Then, having set up program 
standards in codperation with a 
live Program Chairman, I felt Tree 
to turn my attention to that sec- 
tion which I think can be the very 
soul of a Rotary meeting—the 
President's period. It is at this 
time that the mood and flavor of 
the occasion are established. 

“A meeting can be dull, flat, and 
colorless, or it can be made to 
sparkle with good humor and en- 
thusiasm. I had observed that a 
skillful presiding officer who is 
willing to give himself adequate 
preparation can develop this part 
of the meeting into a program 
within itself, and not just a dry- 
as-dust administrative interlude. 


“N 

ATURALLY, every President 
will work out his own way of ac- 
complishing this end. For him, his 
own way is better than someone 
else’s way. My own approach was 
to start with learning as much as 
I could about the members and 
their individual habits, hobbies, 
points of personal pride, joys, and 
sorrows. Then I took these vari- 
ous human strands and tried to 
weave them into a tapestry col- 
ored in a wide range from humor- 
ous sally to light sentiment. I 
worked on the old theory of a 
judicious blending of the sublime 
and the ridiculous.” 

Bill is much too modest to say 
it, but I saw his formula work out 
in practice. During his year, dull 
moments were proscribed in our 
Club. I maintain that nearly any 
President who takes his job seri- 
ously and really puts his genius 
into it can make the difference 
between a living, pulsing, rarin’- 
to-go Club and just another bunch 
of eat-and-run males. 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Trigger Reels. Two new precision- 
built spin-casting reels made in Sweden 
and distributed in the U.S.A. feature in- 
stant drag control when using a mono- 
filament line for both fresh- and salt- 
water angling. A star drag is coérdi- 
nated with an automatic synchro-drag 
which makes it possible to reduce drag 
in emergencies and then return to the 
original star-drag setting with a slight 
turn of the handle. Other features of 
both reels include tungsten-carbide con- 
cealed line pickup, winding cup of hard- 
chromed stainless steel, stationary line 
spool which does not twist the line, 
quicker spool exchange, and rubber 
cushion to prevent excessive line wear. 
The smaller reel weighs about ten 
ounces and is ideal for light spinner, 
plug, and bait casting. The larger reel 
weighs about 12 ounces and is better 
adapted for slightly heavier lures. The 
latter reel has two additional features: 
an oscillating spool which permits 
tangle-free, more accurate casts, and a 
hinged trigger which permits easy 
lubrication. (1) 


® Dual-Purpose Sprayer. This long plastic 
tube sprayer is economical and designed 
for all types of spraying and dusting 
of flowers, shrubbery, lawns, gardens, 
and household insects. It has a positive 
feed which will not clog with liquids or 
dust and gives a fine spray with ade- 
quate coverage. It does not require 
cleaning after each use of regular gar- 
den sprays or dust. (2) 


@ Plastic-Blade Fan. A small modern 
home or office table fan has blades of 
brightly colored plastic which are 
stronger than rubber but elastic enough 
to prevent injury if accidentally touched 
while in full operation. The regular 
model operates on 110-volt, 60-cycle 
electricity, but units are available for 
other voltages and frequencies. It does 
not require oiling, is guaranteed. (3) 


@ Yard Soaker. Attached to a garden 
hose, a spot soaker with hundreds of 
tiny outlets breaks up the water stream, 
distributing the water gently, even 
though turned on at maximum flow. It 
utilizes slit, expanded, and compressed 
aluminum foil, and is rustproof and cor- 
rosion resistant. It gives gentle deep- 
down soaking of shrubs, trees, grass, 
and plants. (4) 


@ Pleasing Planter. Pleasingly propor- 


tioned and practical in use, a new 
planter is crafted of aluminum in a gold- 
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anodized finish, making a dignified but 
eye-catching display piece to set off 
plants and room arrangements. With a 
17-inch stand, it has an over-all height 
of 24 inches, ideal for display at window 
height. The bowl, styled in gracefully 
curved lines and weighing only three 
pounds, holds pots up to nine inches in 
diameter. (5) 


@ Weighing Pen. A ball-point pen and a 
letter scale are combined into one pock- 
et unit. In appearance it is a normal 
ball-point pen, with an exchangeable 
refill, but a letter balance is installed as 
a part of the upper pressure button. It 
enables the weighing of letters, printed 
matter, and small parcels up to a weight 
of two ounces. The object to be weighed 
is jammed under the pocket clip, the 


to fit in the glove compartment, and 
durable enough te be kept in a tackle 
box or tool kit. (7) 


@ Plant Growth Retarders. A new group 
of chemicals, known as quarternary 
ammonium carbamates, gives indication 
of working on plants in a manner op- 
posite to that of gibberallic acid. They 
retard the elongation of plant stems, 
thereby keeping plants attractive, com- 
pact, and dark green. This has been the 
result when used on beans, sunflowers, 
chrysanthemums, and other plants. The 
chemical in this group which has been 
most consistent in its results should be 
available for general use sometime this 
year. (8) 


@ Miniature Spare Tire. A compact pneu- 
matic “toughy” tucks away in half the 
space required by a full-sized spare but 
is adequate and much easier to change 
in a highway emergency. The rugged 
temporary replacement tire operates 
efficiently on any wheel position with 
practically no decrease in car stability, 
comfort, and handling at norma! high- 
way speeds. Its section width for re- 
placement of a 7:50-14 conventional tire 
is five inches as compared to 7% inches, 
and the new spare tire and wheel have 
a 22-inch over-all diameter compared 
to 27 and weigh 20 pounds compared to 
39 pounds for conventional unit. (9) 


4 packet of chemicals in a zippered pocket of this young woman's lightweight 
shirt will release a harmless gas and inflate the garment if she falls into the 
water, will keep her afloat up to 45 minutes. The shirt may be inflated orally. 


upper pressure button is gripped by the 
fingers, and weight is read off on the 
scale of the protruding scale. (6) 


@ Two-Unit Electric Lantern. A portable, 
lightweight, and weatherproof lantern 
is powered by three regular flashlight 
batteries in a separate battery contain- 
er head. The powerful light beam comes 
from a distortionproof light head which 
is movable within a 135-degree arc to 
permit the light beam to be directed 
exactly where needed. It is attractive 
enough for kitchen use, small enough 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Garcia Corporation, 268 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10, N. Y. (2) Westbrook Manufac- 
turing Co., Roosevelt Rd. St. Joseph, Mich. 
(3) Caframo Co., Ltd., Wiarton, Ont.. Can- 
ada. (4) Research Products Corporation, 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis. 
(5) Muncie Metal Spinning, Inc., 1012 E. 
20th St., Muncie, Ind. (6) Keycity Associ- 
ates, 216 Wheeler Ave., Mankato, Minn. (7) 
Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, tl. (8) Nur- 
sery Specialty Products, Inc., Stebbins Rd., 
Croton Falis, N. Y. (9) Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1200 Firestone Parkway, Akron 
17, Ohio. 

Photo: Hudson Manufacturing Co., 333 
Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 2, Fla 

(When writing to firms, please mention 
Tue RoTarian.) 
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Speaking of Books 
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Inexpensive and plentiful, the paperbacks 


are changing reading habits everywhere. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 
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nized as one of the finest American 
novels of this century. 

The Sun Also Rises, Ernest Heming- 
way (Scribner, $1.45). Hemingway's first 
and most characteristic novel. 

Green Mansions, W. H. Hudson (Ban- 
tam, 50 cents). Moving romantic novel 
of adventure in the Amazon jungles. 

The Ozx-Bow Incident, Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark (NAL, 35 cents). A classic 
“Western,” and a sound novel well 
worthy of study. 

All Quiet on the Western Front, Erich 
Maria Remarque (Crest, 35 cents). Bat- 
tle classic of the First World War. 

The Diary of a Country Priest, George 
Bernanos (Image, 75 cents). Deeply 
moving religious novel of the French 
Provinces. 


Great Ovper Fiction 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen, 
edited by Mark Schorer (Laurel, 50 
cents). Good edition of a prime favorite. 


Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronté (Pocket, 
50 cents); Wuthering Heights, Emily 
Bronté, edited by V. S. Pritchett ( River- 
side, 75 cents). Thrills, remembered by 
many and worth recapturing, plus last- 
ing literary quality. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass, Lewis Car- 
roll (Signet, 50 cents). Have you read 
these as an adult? I assure you they're 
worth your while. 

Three Great Tales, Joseph Conrad 
(MLP, 95 cents). One of several new 
paperback collections of Conrad's 
shorter novels. This one contains Heart 
of Darkness, Typhoon (excellent Conrad 
to start on), and The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus. 

Bleak House, Charles Dickens, edited 
by M. D. Zabel (Riverside, $1.25). I 
reread this when I was in the hospital a 
few months ago, and enjoyed it enor- 
mously. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Mark Twain, edited by Lionel Trilling 
(Rinehart, 65 cents). Perhaps the great- 
est American novel, with a fine intro- 
duction. 

Indian Summer, William Dean How- 
ells (Dutton, $1.35). Little-known but 
vastly enjoyable novel by a neglected 
but great American writer. 


RELIGION 

The Screwtape Letters, C. 8. Lewis 
(Macmillan, 75 cents). Commentary on 
modern religious attitudes, wryly amus- 
ing, deeply meaningful. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of 
Assisi, edited by Raphael Brown (Image, 
95 cents). A new translation of one of 
the best loved of religious classics. 

The Children of Light and the Chil- 
dren of Darkness, Reinhold Niebuhr 
(Scribner, $1.25);. New Being, Paul 
Tillich (Scribner, $1.25). Representative 
works of major contemporary Protes- 
tant theologians. 

The Grammar of Assent, John Henry 


Annual run of hundreds of millions of paperbacks has brought anew look to bookstands. 
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Newman (Image, 95 cents). Forthright 
summary of Newman's thought. 

Selections from the Writings of Kier- 
kegaard, translated by Lee M. Hollander 
(Anchor, 95 cents). Probably the best 
introduction to the highly influential 
writings of the Danish minister-philos- 
opher. 


History anp SociaL History 


A Short History of the Civil War, 
Fletcher Pratt (Pocket, 35 cents). The 
best brief history of the Civil War. First 
published under the title Ordeal by Fire. 

Sink the Bismarck, C. 8. Forester 
(Bantam, 35 cents). Vigorous account of 
one of.the most exciting naval actions 
of all time, by the deservedly popular 
author of the “Hornblower” novels. 

The Uprooted, Oscar Handlin (Univer- 
sal, 95 cents). Finest general account of 
immigrants and immigration. 

The Bridge at Remagen, Ken Hechler 
(Ballantine, 50 cents). Expert, absorb- 
ing account of crucial action in World 
War Il. 

The World of the Mayas, Victor W. 
von Hagen (NAL, 50 cents). Authorita- 
tive treatment of a fascinating lost civil- 
ization. 

Mediaeval People, Eileen Power (An- 
chor, 95 cents); Mediaeval Cities, Henri 
Pirenne (Anchor, 95 cents); Mediaeval 
Panorama, G. G. Coulton (Meridian, 
$2.25). I list these together to suggest 
the possibility of thorough and fruitful 
reading in a single historical period. All 
are authoritative—and all are delight- 
fully concrete and wel! written. 


Humor 


A Pocketfull of Wry, Phyllis McGinley 
(Universal, 95 cents). A fine collection 
of delightful humorous verse. 

American Humor: A Study of the Na- 
tional Character, Constance Rouke (An- 
chor, 95 cents). A searching analysis, 
and a minor classic of literary history. 

The Comic Tradition in America: An 
Anthology of American Humor, edited 
by Kenneth S. Lynn (Anchor, $1.45). An 
excellent collection. 

The Flush Times of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, Joseph G. Baldwin (American 
Century, $1.25). Classic example of 
frontier humor. Of special interest to 
lawyers. 

The Decline and Fall of Practically 
Everybody, Will Cuppy (Dell, 35 cents). 
Comic biographies of history's great, in 
the sardonic Cuppy manner. 

Fables in Slang, George Ade (Dover, 
$1). Another classic of American humor, 
well worth rereading. . 

Let Your Mind Alone, James Thurber 
(Universal, $1.25). One of the several 
inimitable Thurber books available in 
paperbacks. The Beast in Me and Other 
Animals (Avon, 35 cents) is another. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, James 
Boswell, edited .by Edmund Fuller 
(Laurel, 50 cents). Generous and good 
selections from the greatest of biogra- 
phies. 

John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution, Catherine Drinker Bowen (Uni- 
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versal, $1.25). One of the best biogra- 
phies I’ve ever read. 

Alone, Richard E. Byrd (Ace, 35 
cents). Memorable account of Antarctic 
adventure. 

Genghis Khan, Harold Lamb (Ban- 
tam, 50 cents). One of the several highly 
readable biographies by Harold Lamb 
now available in paperbacks. 

The Doctors Mayo, Helen Clapesattle 
(Pocket, 50 cents). To my mind, one of 
the finest of modern biographies. 

The Lincoln Reader, Paul M. Angle 
(Pocket, 50 cents). A revised edition of 
one of the best books for the student of 
Lincoln. 

The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal 
Record, Joseph Conrad (Anchor, $1.25). 
A welcome reprinting of two hard-to-get 
autobiographical books. They contain 
some of the best of Conrad’s writing. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, John Livingston 
Lowes (Midland, $1.50). Excellent brief 
biography of one of the greatest and 
most humanly interesting of British 
writers. 

Alfred the Great: The King and His 
England, Eleanor Shipley Duckett 
(Phoenix, $1.35). Another brief and 
readable biography of one of the great 
figures of history. 

SCIENCE AND NATURE 

The Immense Journey, Loren Eiseley 
(MLP, 95 cents). What we know of pre- 
history, most beautifully told. 

Adventuring with Beebe (Explorer, 
$1.25). Well-chosen selections from the 
popular books of William Beebe. 

Under the Sea Wind, Rachel Carson 
(NAL, 50 cents). To my mind the most 
delightful of Miss Carson's fine books, 
all of which I admire very much. 

Aku Aku, Thor Heyerdahl (Pocket, 75 
cents). Dramatic account of discoveries 
on Easter Island; pictures in color. 

The Mustangs, J. Frank Dobie (Ban- 
tam, 50 cents). Science and social his- 
tory engagingly interwoven. 

The Life of the Spider, John Cromp- 
ton (NAL, 50 cents). If you don’t know 
Crompton’'s books of scientific fact and 
personal observation, you have a treat 
coming. 

ART AND Music 

Modern American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Sam Hunter (Laurel, 95 cents). 
Bellows to Pollock; 48 illustrations, half 
in color. 

Fifty 
(Bantam, 
some in color. 

Sticks and Stones. A Study of Ameri- 
can Architecture and Civilization, Lewis 
Mumford (Dover, $1.60). Important, 
highly illuminating. 

Fifty Years of Modern Art, edited by 
Emile Langui (Praeger, $2.95). Exhibits 
at the Brussels World’s Fair; 337 pho- 
tographs, 32 in color. 

A Short History of Music. Alfred Ein- 
stein (Vintage, 95 cents). Informing 
and readable. 

Ballet: A New Guide 
Art, Walter Terry (Laurel, 
Illustrated. 

Beethoven Letters, Journals and Con- 
translated by Michael Ham- 


Artists, Bernard Myers 
Many illustrations, 


Great 
95 cents). 


to the Liveliest 
75 cents). 


versations, 


burger (Anchor, $1.25). 
sight. 

Most of the books mentioned by 
Robert L. Downs in his article in this 
issue are available in paperbacks. I do 
not find the works by Copernicus, Har- 
vey, Mackinder, or Hitler listed. New- 
ton’s Principles is not available, but his 
Opticks is (Dover, $2). Among 16 books 
of Sigmund Freud now in paperbacks, 
the title cited by Mr. Downs is not in- 
cluded, but there is Delusion and Dream 
(Beacon, $1.45). Einstein is represented 
in several volumes, including Essays in 
Science (WL, 95 cents). The others are 
available as follows (some in other edi- 
tions also): Darwin, The Origin of Spe- 
cies (NAL, 75 cents); Machiavelli, The 
Prince (NAL, 50 cents); Adam Smith, 
The Wealth of Nations (selections, Gate- 
way, 75 cents); Paine, Common Sense 
Crisis, Dolphin, 75 cents); 


Affords new in- 


(with The 
Malthus, Population (Ann Arbor, $1.75); 
Thoreau, Duty of Civil Disobedience 
(with Walden, edited by Norman 
Holmes Pearson, Rinehart, 50 cents); 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Dolphin, 
$1.45); Marx, Das Kapital (abridged, 
fortunately for the reader, Gateway, 
$1.45); Mahan, Influence of Sea Power 
on History (H & W, $1.95). 


Series, 


with names and addresses of pub- 
lishers: 


“ api Ase Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 

American C re Hill & Wang, 104 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1 » 2 
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Avon: Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Ave., New 
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Ballantine: _Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth 

ve., New York 3 Y 

Bantam: Bantam Books, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36 = 

Beacon: Sasa Press, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
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Crest: Fawcett Publications, 67 W. 44th 
St.. New York 36, Y. 
Dell: 750 Third Ave., 
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Dell Publishing Co., 
New York 17, # : 


Dolphin: Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
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Dover: Dov = Publications, 180 Varick S8t., 
New York 14, 

Dutton: E. P 8 & Co’,"300 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10, N. Y. 

Explorer: Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N Y. 
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son Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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Macmillan: ‘The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave... New York 11 

Meridian: Meridian Books, 12 East 22d St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Midland: Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, Ind 

MLP: Modern Library, Inc., 457 Madison 
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NAL: New American Library, 501 Madi- 
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Pocket: Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20. N. ¥ 

Phoenix: University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Ill. 

Rinehart: Ramaess & Co.. 232 Madison 
Ave.. New York 16, N. Y 

Riverside: Houghton Mifflin Co.. 2 Park 
St.. Boston 7. Mass. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
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Reflections 
of a Visiting 
Rotarian 


By BRUCE SHELLY 


ia the short space of two weeks I 
have 

(a) Recaptured those painful child- 
feelings of gazing wistfully and 
unwanted across the vacant lot where 
the 12-year-olds chose up sides for base- 


hood 


ball. 
(b) Known the rousing reception ac- 
corded a potentate when he announces 
to the court that his wife has just given 
birth to a male heir. 
Time machine? 
Not at all. I'm 
Rotarian. 
This study 


just another Visiting 


in contrasts comes from 
more than weekly 
long series of Rotary Clubs. 
I have féted, ig- 
nored, bored, and floored. I have had my 
pronounced Sheely, Shelby, 
and, for some strange 


nothing complex 
visits to a 
been greeted, seated, 
name 
Kelley, Shelton 
reason, O'Callahan 

friends, learned at 
ideas that will aid 
me in my first 
real insight into a region of my coun- 
try I have previously been prejudiced 
and decided that not even Dale 


I have made fast 


least three superior 


business, achieved my 


about, 
Carnegie could make conversation with 
some people. And, most of all, I 
started wondering about the impression 
my own Club makes in this important 


have 


phase of Rotary 

Visitors, after all, are not just a mat- 
ter of extra book. work for the Club 
Secretary and worry for the headwaiter. 
Those strange figures standing shyly by 
the registration desk represent one of 
Rotary’s greatest opportunities to create 
understanding and to build the spirit of 
fellowship so needed in this world. 

“We leave ali our greeting up to the 
Welcoming Committee,” you are saying 
now. “This is no worry of mine.” 

That was my feeling until a job away 
from home put me in the position of 
visiting one Club for several consecutive 
I found that even with a well- 
hard-working Greeting 
Committee, a Club can run the entire 
range from superior to “Never-go-back- 
there-again” reception. 

That contrast of complete rejection in 


months 


organized and 
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«malady more than is 


one week and royal greeting the next is 
no real mystery, however. 

The reason for such a contrast, of 
course, is that Rotary is composed of 
contrasting people. Take Joe Harsh. Joe 
is on the Welcoming Committee and 
he is wonderful with the initial greet- 
ing. Basking as I did every Wednesday 
noon in his companionable manner, I 
began to think that all a Club needs is 
more Joe Harshes. Then I sat next to 
him for lunch one meeting. 

Joe Harsh never said a word. Appar- 
ently, Joe’s interest in visitors extends 
only to the opportunity to try out his 
strong handshake and wide smile. As in- 
dividuals—people with ideas, humor, as- 
pirations, and a need to be known— 
visitors just don’t register on Joe. 

Carter Anderson, on the other hand, 
usually makes a wonderful luncheon 
companion. However, the other day he 
sat next to a fellow with a very mun- 
dane classification, one that Carter didn't 
find interesting—and the visitor was ig- 
nored. Like most of us, Carter is fym- 
bol-minded, But he does suffer from the 
usual. Carter 
doesn't collect friends; he collects inter- 
esting or important people as gist for 
future conversation. He would be in 
deepest ecstasy if his next Rotary vis- 
itor home-clubbed on Mars. 

Then there is the gentiemar with ex- 
treme pride in the glorious history of 
his Club. Sit next to him and you are 
due for the full story. You won't have 
to ask a question. As a matter of fact, 
just try to ask a question. It is amazing 
how one man—to hear him te!! it—could 
do so much for one Club and one com- 
munity. 

Then there are the two close buddies 
who spend the lunch hour, each shout- 
ing over a respective shoulder of the 
guest, reminiscing about a recent local 
event with full family-joke treatment. 
The guest can either grin ignorantly or 
occupy himself with flood-contro! plan- 
ning in the gravy and mashed potatoes. 

Whether conscious or not, there ap- 
parently has been a great deal of in- 
genuity involved in the various personal 
approaches to a visiting Rotarian. It is 
equally apparent that there has been a 
great deal of ingenuity expended in 
devising ways of introducing Rotary 
guests. Here, the application of definite 
planning has paid results. 

One Club I know has everyone file 
past a microphone located at the Pres- 
ident’s table and announce his name, 
home Club, and classification. Another 
Club in the same State takes a photo- 
graph of the assembled guests and mails 
it to the home Club Secretary as proof 
of make-up. The Secretary turns it back 
to the member as a memento of the 
occasion. In Washington, D. C.—sureély 
one of the most visited Clubs in the 


world—a mimeographed list of visitors 
is distributed during the meeting. 

Whatever the means of introducing 
the guest to the assembled Club, the 
more important problem seems to be in 
having individual members introduced 
to the means of best handling guests. 
With apologies for presumptuousness, I 
offer the following suggestions, thought- 
fully developed over many a plate of 
meat loaf and mashed potatoes, for mak- 
ing a visitor feel at home: 

1, Put every member of your Club 
unofficially on the Welcoming Commit- 
tee. While an initial handshake and 
good impression are vital in greeting 
your guests, the effort to be naturally 
friendly should be sustained throughout 
the meeting. 

2. Try to seat your guest with a mem- 


ber of a similar classification. Conver- 
sation seeds can develop best when 
planted in common ground. But this 
rule is made to be broken. 

3. Don’t let one man at your table 
carry the load of being host. Contribute 
your share. Maybe you will be more 
likely to strike a responsive chord— 
mutual hobbies, mutual friends—than 
the man on the other side of your 
visitor. 

4. The next time you're a visiting Ro- 
tarian, give some introspective thought 
to how you would like to be treated— 
what would have made you fee! more 
welcome. The answer, of course, is a 
perfect prescription to carry back to 
your own Club. 

5. Be giad that your visitor came and 
you'll show it. 

6. Show it and he'll like it. 

The true extent to which Rotary hos- 
pitality can go was impressed upon me 
by a fellow visitor who sat beside me at 
a small Club in the West. 

“This your first visit?” he asked. 

I said it was. “And how about you?” 

“I visit here every week,” he said. 
“Have to put in two meetings—this one 
and my own. But it’s worth the trip 
over. Got such a fine bunch here that I 
feel more at home.” 

You may not want any full-time board- 
ers in your Club. But you can’t deny 
that you owe it to your visiting Ro- 
tarians at least to tempt them in that 
direction. 
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CARNIVA 


.— had I seen anything 
like it before. With a flick of some 
switches, everything began to 
move. The merry-go-round, roller 
coaster, Ferris wheel, tilt-a-whirl, 
boats, airplanes, cars—all came to 
life. Suddenly, too, the air was 
filled with music— 
carnival music. 

I watched it all 
for a while, then 
turned to the build- 
er of this amuse- 
ment park in minia- 
ture and said, “It’s 
a mechanical mir- 
acle.” But a young- 
ster, watching the 
fabulous show, 
summed it all up better. With his 
eyes as big as saucers, he ex- 
claimed, “Boy, how I'd like to be 
Tom Thumb right now!” 

This 30-foot-long, scale model 


in 


Miniature 


By WALTER R, BEAUMIER 


carnival is called “Gross’ Minia- 
ture Wonderland,” and its build- 
er, operator, and chief “barker” 
for all the rides is Rotarian Fred 
M. Gross, of Ashland, Kentucky, 
whose full-time job classifies him 
Rotarily in “steel manufacturing 
—maintenance.” The playland-on- 
wheels (it’s housed in a $4,000 
custom-built trailer) is his hobby, 
begun some 30 years ago when he 
built a small merry-go-round to 
place under the family Christmas 
tree for his small son. In terms of 
money Fred values his Wonder- 
land at about $25,000. 

That considerable figure does 
not mean that he buys much of 
this mechanical equipment; in 
fact, aside from the 400 plastic 


Newspaper Publisher; Rotarian, Lufkin, Tex. 


dolls in the park and the “Old 
General” locomotive that pulls a 
three-car train, everything is a 
product of his skillful hands and 
inventive mind. 

“Nothing made of metal is ever 
thrown away at our house,” he 
says. “Coffee cans, tobacco cans, 
old gears, tin plates—whatever 
seems usable I store away. Why, 
the skyride cars are converted 
orange-juice cans, and the Roto- 
Tub ride was made from con- 
densed-milk cans.” 

At the time I saw this display, 
Rotary’s principles of service 
were especially vivid in my mind, 
for my visit to Ashland was made 
to attend the Conference of Dis- 
trict 674. Fred’s Wonderland 
struck me as still another exam- 
ple of our principles in action, 
for he uses his hobby in many 
ways to help others. At the ’59 
celebration of “Poage Landing 
Days,” an annual affair that re- 
calls the settling of Ashland by 
the Poage family, the Wonderland 
show raised $500 for the building 
fund of a local 
boys’ club. 

At a county fair 
sponsored by the 
Lions Club of 
Raceland, Ken- 
tucky, hundreds 
paid a nominal ad- 
mission to see this 
table-top carnival, with the entire 
proceeds of $600 going to the spon- 
soring club’s fund to help the 
blind. As a fund raiser (and fun 
maker), the show is growing in 
popularity throughout Ohio and 


“It’s like fixing a clock,” says Rotarian 
Gross of his precision work on small parts. 
Here he makes a mechanical adjustment on 
the Fun House, a popular carnival feature. 
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The little “big” show on display—30 main attractions in all. Unseen are the 36 motors and a panel of 50 switches that keep everything going. 


Kentucky as more service-minded ing with Rotarians overseas, or 
organizations learn about it and helping to build an informed pub- 
its service-minded owner. lic opinion on world affairs. Fred 
To me, this is still another ex- Gross’ mobile Wonderland demon- 
ample of how the individual Ro- strates his liking for mechanical 
tarian can use the opportunities design and construction; how he 
he has to apply the ideal of serv- puts it to work in useful service 
ice in his personal and community expresses “thoughtfulness of and 
life. For some it means serving on helpfulness to others.” 
a Boy Scout council, being active Keep that show on the road, Mr. 
In a trade associ ition, correspond- Carnival Man! Design by John Solarz 


Inside the tent is the carnival trailer, a setup that enables a sponsoring 
organization to charge a small admission for folks to “ste right up and 
see the show.” <A recorded message tells viewers all about the show. 


In this $4,000 trailer the Miniature Wonderland travels around 
in Ohio and Kentucky, appearing at county fairs and many spe- 
cial “Days.” It helps to raise funds for worthwhile purposes. 
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Electrical workshop (above) is one of several hobby rooms in the $135,000 Boys’ and Girls’ Club launched by Rotarians of Saint 


John, N. B., Canada, It serves 1,100 youths today. Benjamin R. 


Guss, Past District Governor, turns the first sod (see item). 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,710 Clubs in 116 lands. 


CANADIAN CONQUEST 

For the 105 Rotarians of Saint John, N. B., Cana 
da, the radio-minded youths above and the bouncing 
boy below symbolize the dividends of five years of 
hard work and an investment of thousands of dol 
lars. The boys are members of the Saint John Boys 


and Girls’ Club, a modern recreation center where 


youthful energy is channelled into organized activ- 
ity. Woodworking, hockey, sewing, reading—scores 
of crafts and athletic events round out a program 
which has proved to be a magnet for boys and girls 
from 6 to 16. It is, without doubt, one of the finest 


in the land. Time, talent, money, and energy have 


made it so, and it is these four resources 
which the Rotary Club of Saint John 
has provided in ample quantity. First 
sod on the Golden Anniversary project 
was turned in 1955 (photo above), soon 
after Saint John Rotarians opened a 
community fund-raising campaign. 
Using radio, television, the press, $100 
per-plate dinners, door-to-door appeals, 
and the motto “How Big Is Your 
Heart?” they unleashed a flow of public 


support which in four years wiped out a $135,000 
mortgage on the club building and its equipment. 
Annual operating expenses ($12,000) are shared 
equally by the city and the Saint John Rotary Club. 
In addition, Rotarians serve as leaders and instruc- 
tors. Their wives conduct classes in cooking, sew- 
ing, handicrafts, and even help some girls fix their 
hair and wash their clothes. Boys too old for mem- 
bership return as supervisors. Evening activities 
keep children off the street, contributing significant- 
ly to a drop in the number of cases coming before 
the local juvenile court. “City police officials,” an 
editorial in a local newspaper stated, 
“say that, since the club opened, 
trouble with children has been almost 
completely eliminated from the East 
End section of the city. The children 
have someplace to go and something to 
do which holds their interest.” Suc- 
cess in the East End encouraged the 
start of a similar club in the West End 
of town late last year, and there are 
hopes for the establishment of a club 





in the North End. It is welcome news to Saint John 
Rotarians, who believe that the only place to nip 
juvenile delinquency is in the bud. 


OPERATION CRACKERBARREL 

Like the horse-drawn fire engine and the Missis- 
sippi stern-wheeler, the old-fashioned general store 
has all but disappeared from the American scene. 
Its wares included everything from beans to harness 
rivets to ladies’ hats. It served as a post office and 
often as the town hall. And, invariably, it had a 
crackerbarrel. Today, years after modern packaging 
rolled the crackerbarrel into the back room, its name 
conjures up thoughts of the deep-rooted life of a 
small community. That’s why Rotarians of Olean, 
N. Y., gave the name of “Operation Crackerbarrel” 
to a project which brought 20 United Nations cor- 
respondents to Olean. They wanted them to have 
a grass-roots look at a typical U. S. community, and 
that is what they accomplished. In two days the 
U. N. scribes attended two Rotary meetings; toured 
schools, factories, and other sites of civic pride; 
talked with local labor leaders; sat in on a session 
of the Olean Common Council; and stayed-overnight 
in Rotary-homes. “Since we are stationed in the 
big city—New York or Washington—” said a partic- 
ipant of the first “Operation Crackerbarrel,” “the 
stories we.send out mostly concentrate on the im- 
pressions gathered there. The visit to Olean drama- 
tized the need of getting around more.” 


CHILE HAS FRIENDS 

Unknown to the panic-stricken citizens who fled 
into the streets of Concepcién, Chile, on the morning 
of May 21, the quake which cracked and heaved the 
ground beneath their feet was a portent of even 
greater disaster to come. For more than 30 terrible 
days after the initial shock, great portions of this 
long, mountainous land reeled under Nature’s most 
destructive blows. Cities and villages tumbled to 
ruin. Volcanoes awoke, spewing ashes and molten 
rock. Cold Autumn rains multiplied the misery for 
2 million left homeless and without food and medical 


Fill ‘er up? Customers at this gas station in Bri 
N. Y., get superservice from local Rotarians who 
gas and polished windshields for a day to replenish 
Club treasury. They also sold litter bags and 


50-star U. 
flags. Club members worked two-hour shifts, earned 
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A hungry lamb enchants three young cerebral-palsy patients 
who are enjoying a day on the farm—a project of the Ro- 
tary Club of Mosgiel, New Zealand. Other Club activities 
include an exchange program for tape recordings and slides 
and sponsorship of a day of sight-seeing and fellowship 
for Asian students studying at near-by Otago University. 


care. Dozens of countries have rallied to their relief. 
Argentina will aid Chiloé Island; Sweden will help 
Puerto Saavedra; and West Germany has offered to 
rebuild Valdivia. The U.S.A. dispatched 54 Globe- 
master aircraft loaded with medicines, food, clothes, 
water purifiers, doctors, helicopters, and two 400-bed 
Army field hospitals. From the U. S. Government 
came a gift of 20 million dollars, from the Export- 
Import Bank a loan of more than 10 million, and 
from its citizens donations of 5 million, including 
contributions from scores of Rotary Clubs. Rotarians 
of Thomasville, Ga., for example, sent $350 to the 
half-destroyed town of Valdivia. Rotarians of Yu- 
caipa and Mentone, Calif., mailed $100 to the Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Puerto Montt. In Japan, 
where a seismic sea wave racing westward from Chili 
killed more than 100 people in the coastal town of 
Shizukawa alone, Tokyo-area Rotary Clubs coliected 
142 million yen to aid 150,000 persons made homeless 
by the wave. In Chile the damage will be months and 
years in repairing. Government economists estimate 
the country’s losses will exceed 500 million dollars, 
or 5 percent of the country’s wealth. The death toll, 
which will never be known exactly, has mounted to 
5,000. 


BIG FISH STORY 

Fun for fishermen young and old is the keynote of 
the “Fisherama,” a piscatorial project which annual- 
ly nets a tidy sum for the treasury of the Rotary 
Club of Halifax Northwest, N. S., Canada. Held in 
June, the contest is open to anyone who can hold a 
pole. An entry fee of $2 outfits mother and dad and 
all the kids with bamboo poles, line, and hooks. 
Bait, soft drinks, ice cream, and sun-tan oil are extra. 
Lining up ten feet apart on a jetty in Halifax Har- 
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In Lancaster, Pa., and in 
Onehunga, New Zealand 
(inset), Rotary is help- 
ing senior. citizens con- 
vert idle hours to serv- 
iceful hours (see item), 


Forty scholarship winners are guests of the Rotary Club 
of Haifa, Israel, as 1959-60 President Leonard Rabin- 
owitz hands out some of the $12,300 awarded by his Club. 


For a program on space travel Rotarians of Kearny Mesa in 
San Diego, Calif.. turned to near-by manufacturer of Atlas 
missiles. Cmdr. Walter Goldenrath (left) and 1959-60 Clab 
President Joseph Harris thank Walter Slayer for show- 
ing what the well-dressed spaceman is wearing these days. 
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bor, the contestants angle for a string of prizes, in- 
cluding one for the biggest fish landed by the young- 
est fisherman. 


GREMLIN CHASERS 

In many communities Rotarians and senior citi- 
zens are ganging up on the gremlins of old age. 
Boredom, poverty, inactivity, loneliness, ill health— 
they cling like cockleburs to the coattails of man’s 
lengthening life span. In Onehunga, New Zealand, 
the Rotary Club launched an organization designed 
to keep the gremlins away. Social and cultural ac- 
tivities form part of the program, but its major pur- 
pose gives the group its name: the Senior Citizens’ 
Service Club. Members repair toys, sew for neecy 
persons, fetch library books for shut-ins, and volun- 
teer for tasks in hospitals, charity drives, and other 
community endeavors (see photos) where their help 
is always welcome. The club meets in rented quar- 
ters. In donating £100 to help decorate and equip 
the rooms, Onehunga Rotarians sparked a campaign 
which has swung the entire community in support 
of the project. Membership has climbed steadily in 
two years, and now stands at 170. 

A combination of service and social contact brings 
equally successful results in Lancaster, Pa., where 
the Rotary Club started the Lancaster Association 
for Retired Citizens. Five years old, it now has 375 
members who, like their Onehunga counterparts, 
find their most rewarding hours in doing something 
for others. For members of both groups, the em- 
phasis on service provides a welcome rust preven- 
tive for the talents which have served them a life- 
time. 


CAMPUS WHEELS 

School bells ring throughout the U.S.A. this 
month, calling seasoned seniors and fresh-scrubbed 
kindergartners alike to their classrooms. In many 
communities they also signal the time for oiling the 
machinery of high-school Wheel Clubs. Such is the 
case in Virginia Beach, Va., where the 30-member 
Wheel Club, launched last Spring by local Rotarians, 
is unlimbering for its first full year of service. The 
purpose of the Wheel Club is to develop leader- 
ship, character, and initiative, and to bring about 
better understanding between high-school boys and 
businessmen. 


ROTARY IN THE WINGS 

For a couple of weeks each year the 45 Rotarians 
of Vicksburg, Mich., shed their business and profes- 
sional réles and begin to think of themselves as bass 
or tenor or baritone, stagehand, banjo player, or 
make-up man. It’s all part of the preparation for 
their annual “Rotary Showboat,” a musical variety 
show for the benefit of handicapped children. Profits 
this year were $3,777, topping last year’s net by 
almost $700. Rotarians and friends write and pro- 
duce the show and furnish all its actors, stagehands, 
and ticket sellers. It drew a three-night audience of 
3,500 this year. Tickets are sold for one dollar a- 
piece. Profits help needy youth, including a foreign 
student who has been studying in Vicksburg for the 
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past three years, and this year helped establish a 
$1,000 scholarship fund for graduate students taking 
advanced training in the education of the physically 
and mentally handicapped. 


FALL TUNE-UP 

In a few weeks several thousand adults and chil- 
dren—soloists, bands, choirs, and instrumentalists 
—will begin tuning up for one of Canada’s largest 
music festivals. In last year’s competition, the 
eighth sponsored by the Rotary Club of St. Thomas, 
Ont., Canada, 5,000 persons displayed their musical 
skills. Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions are 
held in two large church halls. The best performers 
and groups advance to the “Keynotes Concert” 
which climaxes the week-long festival. Each re- 
newal of the event attracts a greater number of en- 
trants. Profits from last year’s festival provided 
scholarships worth $2,300 for deserving music stu- 
dents. New classes will be added this year, and, as 
in past years, some of Canada’s leading music au- 
thorities will serve as teachers. 


FELLOWSHIP YEAST 

The Rotary Club of Seattle, Wash., has added a 
new ingredient to its recipe for turning out well- 
informed new members: add one Keekwulee to one 
Tillicum and mix well. “Keekwulee,” in case your 
Chinook Indian vocabulary is rusty, means “low 
man on the totem pole.” The 50 newest members of 
the Seattle Rotary Club hang Keekwulee ribbons 
from their luncheon badges, signifying their sibling 
status in Rotary. Once a month they meet for din- 
ner and a discussion of Rotary topics. By graduation 
time they emerge well informed about Club affairs 
and Rotary in general and are eager to get into har- 
ness. To help the Keekwulees become better ac- 
quainted with other Club members—no small job 
in a Club of some 500 members—the Club recently 
set up the Tillicum Committee, a group of 20 senior 
members who take the Keekwulee men under their 
wings at each meeting and introduce them to their 
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The latest in a series of international fellowship evenings spon- 
sored by Rotarians of Durban South, Union of South Africa, brings 
these Netherlands folk dancers on stage before an audience of 300. 
Costumes are complete from bonnet to klompen, the wooden shoes. 
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Ties between two Mediterranean neighbors—Greece and 

Turkey—are strengthened during an Easter visit of 31 Greek 

Rotarians and their wives to Istanbul. An audience with 

His Holiness the Patriarch Athenagoras (above) and a Ro- 

tary meeting which Istanbul Rotarians rank as one of the 

finest in Club history highlighted their holiday sojourn. 
table partners. The Keekwulee-Tillicum system 
pays good dividends, a Club spokesman reports, a 
fact reflected in the Club's fine fellowship, well- 
rounded program of service, and an attendance per- 
centage that consistently ranges in the 90's. 

The Rotary Club of Galveston, Tex., gets new 
members off on the right foot with an indoctrination 
program which includes a one-hour session on the 
“workings” of Rotary. New members and their 
wives are introduced at a Club meeting. The lady 
receives a corsage and the man receives a Rotary 
lapel button, a copy of Adventure in Service, and a 
selection of other Rotary publications. Twice a year 
the Rotary Information Committee invites new 
members and their wives to dinner. 


50 YEARS OLD 

Rotarians of Portland, Oreg., retraced a trail of 
service 50 years long in a recent golden-anniversary 
celebration which paid tribute to Phillip Gross- 
mayer, last surviving charter member of the Port- 
land Rotary Club, and Estes Snedecor, Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International. A 24-page illustrated 
history of the Club written by member R. G. Hub- 
bard was printed in the souvenir program booklet. 


BOOST FOR BOYS 

Rotarians and their children of Kishon, Israel, 
visited a local boys’ home recently, putting on a pro- 
gram of entertainment and distributing gifts to the 
youths. “Your attention to our children,” wrote the 
principal of the school, “encourages them with an- 
other sign that society has not abandoned them. 
This promotes their self-confidence. I wish to em- 
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phasize that by your activity you became a partner 
in educating these boys. We always look forward to 
your visits.” 


PAT ON THE BACK 

A county attorney and a nurse were named as the 
“Outstanding Man and Woman of the Year’ by the 
Rotary Club of Pineville, Ky. The Club thus singles 
out for recognition two persons who have made sig 
nificant contributions to the community, and has 
been doing so since 1950. Honored at a Rotary din 
ner this year were Martin Wilson and Miss Jean 
McInturff, who received silver cups engraved with 
their names. 


38 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 38 more communities 
in many parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
their sponsors in parentheses) are Nantua-Oyonna» 
(Bourg-en-Bresse), France; Danderyd (Stockholm 
Norra), Sweden; Lectoure-Fleurance ( Auch-Armag 
nac), France; Nordstrand (Oslo), Norway; Kermit 


in Rotary 


Here are some personalities who have 


taken part in Club programs recently. 


A meeting in observance of 
India’s Republic Day brings 
industrialist James McNally, 
head of a U. S. trade dele- 
gation, to the rostrum of the 
R Club of Ahmedabad. 
At left is 1959-60 Club Presi- _ 
dent Sarabhai Kashiparekh. 


Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton Red Sox hbase- 
ball player who re- 
cently hit the 500th 
home run of his ma- 
jor league career. is 
flanked by Milton 
Lauterwasser (left) 
and John Russell 
1959-60 President of 
the Rotary Club of 
San Carlos. Calif., 
after Williams’ ad- 
dress to the Club. 


(Monahans), Tex.; Novo Hamburgo-Oeste (Novo 
Hamburgo), Brazil; Forest Hills (Richmond Hill), 
N. Y.; Thalwil (Zurich), Switzerland; Uithuizen 
(Appingedam-Delfzijl), The Netherlands; Panvel 
(Kalyan), India; Parkville (Towson and Middle 
tiver), Md.; Serampore (Calcutta), India; Brent- 
wood (Bay Shore), N. Y.; Shimodata (Mito), Japan; 
Belém-Nazaré (Belém), Brazil; Monterrey Sur 
(Monterrey), Mexico; Praia Grande (Sao Luiz), 
jrazil; Wellsford (Takapuna), New Zealand; Red- 
ford Township (Livonia), Mich.; Crestwood (Web- 
ster Groves), Mo.; Henderson (Auckland), New 
Zealand; Mizunami (Tajimi), Japan; Muar (Batu 
Pahat), Malaya; Uji (Kyoto-South), Japan; Kanonji 
(Sakaide), Japan; Tsukumi (Beppu and Oita), Ja- 
pan; Childers (Bundaberg), Australia; Unanderra 
(Port Kembla), Australia; Waiuku (Pukekohe), 
New Zealand; Rohtak (Panipat), India; Bassein 
(Dahanu), India; Dhond (Dahanu), India; Kanaga- 
wa (Tokyo-East), Japan; Isahaya (Nagasaki and 
Nagasaki North), Japan; Usuki (Beppu and Oita), 
Japan; Pueblo Libre (Hagdalena), Peru; Santa Cruz 
do Sul-Oeste (Santa Cruz do Sul), Brazil 


IG 


A meeting in Raymondville, Tex., attended by honorary Rotarian Tre- 
vitio Zapata (second from left), Governor of Tamaulipas, Mexico, and 
Texas Governor Price Daniel (right) promotes Mexican-U. S. friend- 
ship. Shown with them is David Loe, 1959-60 Club President, and Mar- 
gareta Heinbeck, of Brazil, who is studying in Texas with Rotary help. 


Norman S. Marshall, National Milton Caniff (right), originator of 
Commander of the Salvation “Steve Canyon,” autographs a sketch of 
irmy, appears on the rostrum his comic-strip hero for Rotarian Wil- 
of his New York, N. Y., Rotary liam Birkhold following a talk to the 
Club to mark 80th anniversary Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio, on how 
of the organization he heads. he maintains suspense in his strip. 
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Fact. Visitors to the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, Ill., have long been 
greeted by Love and Hayt. For in 
this Club, Paul H. Love and Wil- 
liam H. Hayt have served for many 
years on the Sergeant at Arms 
welcoming guests from 
many Old Number One.” 
Both now are also members of the 
Admiss mittee. 


Committee 
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New-Old Line. One of the most 
sifications of recent 
Benjamin H. Hard- 
ing in the Rotary Club of Prescott, 
Ark. It’s “buggy manufacturing,” 
Harding is employed 
company near-by Emmet, 
specializes in making 
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Banker's Legacy. In Santa Rosa, 
Calif., the late Frank P. Doyle was 
famed as “the father of the Golden 
Gate Bridg For the spanning of 
the Golden Gate in 1937 was the 


1960 


culmination of a long-drawn-out 
campaign led by the energetic Ro- 
tarian banker. No longer was it 
necessary to ferry all produce from 
Santa Rosa and Sonoma County 
across the water to San Francisco 
and the metropolitan centers of the 
East Bay. The town andthe vine- 
yards, orchards, gardens; and farms 
surrounding it blossomed with 
prosperity. 

But there was an equally re- 
markable legacy Frank P. Doyle 
left to his community—the control- 
ling interest in the Exchange Bank 
of Santa Rosa. All dividends from 
its stock were to be paid annually 
to Santa Rosa Junior College to be 
used for scholarships for worthy 
young men and women. Since his 
death in 1948, profits from the bank 
stock have provided 850 scholar- 
ships for students from many 
States and countries. Now more 
than 100 scholarships are provided 
annually, and the number is likely 
to increase each year. 

Presided over by Rotarian Charles 
W. Reinking, one of the three trus- 
tees of the controlling stock, the 
Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa is 
the only one of its kind in the 
United States operating under such 
provisions. And the trustees are 
legally bound to maintain the bank 
always as an independently owned 
institution dedicated to the best 
interests of Frank P. Doyle's cher- 
ished home town. 


Late Grad. It’s said that Abra- 
ham Lincoln had than two 
years of schooling, which proves 
that you don’t necessarily have to 
attend classes to become educated. 
But Frank Giunta, of Ybor City, 
Fla., who had left school in the 
seventh .grade to support his 
family, and later proved his abil- 
ities as head accountant of a chain 
of grocery stores, never gave up 
the hope of returning to school. 
During the last two years, studying 


less 


Rotary is a family tradition for the 
Levertons of England. Stanley Lever- 
ton (left, seated) is Past President of 
RIBI and Past Second Vice-President 
of Rotary International. With the 
London Rotarian are his three Rotar- 
ian sons: Ivor (left, standing), of the 
Rotary Club of St. Pancras; Derrick, of 
London; and Basil, also of St. Pancras. 


at night at Jefferson High School, 
he whizzed through five scholastic 
years, became president of his 
class, and graduated from high 
school with honors. In the audito- 
rium to applaud as he received his 
diploma were the members of the 
Rotary Club of Ybor City and their 
wives, for Frank had been elected 
1960-61 Club President. And when 
he has finished his Presidential 
term, he says he'll be hitting the 
books again—this time at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida. 


Rockefeller Gift. Twenty-seven 
years ago, enthusiastic tennis 
player and brilliant pianist Martha 
Baird became the steady patient of 
Perrin Thacher Wilson, a Massa- 
chusetts doctor of osteopathy. 
When she married John D. Rocke. 


Three generations in the Rotary Club 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Past Rotary In- 
ternational District Governors Joseph 
A. Duckworth and J. Clemson Duck- 
worth; and John C. Duckworth, Jr. 
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Three Rotarians man top spots in 
the Farm Equipment Manufacturers 
Association. Earl Gaffney (left), of 
Beatrice, Nebr., is president. Leonard 
T. Fleischer, of Columbus, Nebr., 
served as president in 1959. Thor 
Solem (right), of Richfield, Minn.. 
currently serves as first vice-president. 


feller, Jr., nine years ago, her new 
husband also became a _ regular 
patient of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Rotarian. Recently, to honor Dr. 
Wilson, still practicing at 71, the 
newly widowed Mrs. Rockefeller 
gave $500,000 to the Kirksville 
(Mo.) College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery to support a professorship 
and two fellowships in osteopathic 
theory and practice. In a related 
move, her stepchildren gave an 
equal amount to bolster the facul- 
ties of all six U. S. osteopathic 
schools. Thus, the example of Dr. 
Wilson has inspired one million 
dollars in gifts to strengthen his 
profession. Time magazine, in 
reporting the story, said that 
“Spokesmen for both osteopathy 
and orthodox medicine hoped that 
by raising osteopathic teaching 
standards the grants might even- 
tually promote the much-discussed, 
long-stalled rapprochement be- 
tween the two healing arts.” 


Bata’s Bartos. A few months ago, 
Rotarians of Calcutta, India, said 
farewell to a retiring fellow mem- 
ber who had dramatically demon- 
strated the advantages of free 
enterprise in his adopted country. 
Managing director of Bata Shoe 
Company — India’s largest — from 
1933 until his recent retirement to 
Australia, a Rotarian since 1935, 
Czechoslovak-born John F. Bartos 
oversaw a network of factories and 
distribution outlets which now an- 
nually makes and sells some 22 
million pairs of footwear. It is also 
India’s largest exporter of shoes, 
for it has reversed a previous con- 
dition in which many millions of 
shoes were imported by India. 
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Good working conditions, congenial 
labor relations, a five-day week, and 
other facets of enlightened manage- 
ment policy have made Bata a 
model for Indian industry. The 
main factory is in Batanagar, near 
Calcutta, a community built for 
Bata workers, “full of sun, pure 
water, refreshing green and clean- 
liness, a town of good wages, active 
business and enterprise—a town 
with the best schools’—as envis- 
aged by company founder Thomas 
Bata. Each year it attracts hun- 
dreds of visitors from India and 
\s managing director of 
the English-owned, largely Indian- 
staffed company, Rotarian Bartos 
was responsible for establishing a 
code of ethics now used by the In- 
dian shoe industry, for rehabilitat- 
ing refugees from Pakistan, and for 
vastly improving the health and 
welfare of Bata’s thousands of 
workers and their families. 


abroad 


Rotarian Honors. Honored by his 
Rotary Club on his 80th birthday 
was Frank Fagan, of Turlock, 
Calif., who was an early salesman 
of electric-light bulbs and a busi- 
associate of 
the late Thomas A. 
Edison. .. . Selected 
as the outstanding 
young executive 
from a field of 50,- 
000 tobacco whole- 
salers, by the Na- 
tional Association 
of Tobacco Distrib- 
utors, was Edward 
T. Lagonegro, of Elmira, N. Y.... 
Explorer and Past District Gover- 
nor M. Georges Barbey, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, has donated 
many objects to his city’s Museum 
of Ethnography 
and who is presi- 
dent of the Mu- 
seum’s auxiliary so- 
has been 
awarded the medal 
of the City of Gene- 
va . James E. 
Smith, of Bluffton, 
Ind., was one of the 
five finalists in the 
“Indiana Father of the Year” con- 
test, receiving a special plaque 
from State Governor Harold Hand- 
ley naming Rotarian Smith the 
‘Central Indiana District Father of 
the Year.” . Fortune magazine, 
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in a recent issue, described the 
business success of Monte Pendle- 
ton, of Houston, Tex., 32-year-old 
owner of a glass-tinting corpora- 
tion which he built from a shoe- 
string enterprise into one of the 
leaders in its field... . Retiring aft- 
er teaching for 52 years at Blue 
Mountain ( Miss.) College, David E. 
Guyton, of Ripley, Miss., was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree. Blind since the age of 12, 
Dr. Guyton, a Past District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, has 
gained fame as a professor, banker, 
poet, author, and newspaper writ- 
er. ... Harry D. Matteson, for 23 
years the Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
been honored by the Rotary Club of 
Kingston, N. Y., with the title of 
“Honorary Secretary” of the King- 
ston Club. 


Travellers. More and more, Ro- 
tarians are travelling far afield. 
There’s Nicholas M. Rahn, of Jim 
Thorpe, Pa., a Past District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, for 
example, who has visited 100 differ- 
ent Rotary Clubs in 16 countries. 
And there’s John D. McCauley, of 
Martin, Tenn., a railway agent who 
has used his annual vacations to 
tour 45 countries of Europe and 
Asia during the last eight years. 
Rotarian McCauley even visited the 
Soviet Union during his last trip, 
reports that the Russian people do 
not want war but think the U.S.A. 
does. Slum conditions in Moscow, 
he said, were the worst he had ever 
His next trip will take him 
15,000 miles through South Amer- 
ica. 
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Tribute. “It was 12 years ago, 
when I used to visit New York in 
search of candidates for our inter- 
national student program, that I 
ran into our first Estonian student. 
There he sat huddled ... the em- 
bodiment of dejection!” Kendall 
Weisiger, of Atlanta, Ga., is here 
describing a youth named Uno who 
became the first of a succession of 
Estonian students whose education 
in the U.S.A. was underwritten by 
Georgia Rotarians. “All have done 
exceedingly well and through them 
we have developed very friendly re- 
lations with the 22,000 Estonians 
who have found refuge in Sweden,” 
continues Rotarian Weisiger, who 
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Master of 
Mad Mottoes 
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I, THE operating room of a hos- 
pital in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Victor C. Laughlin was ready for 
what he thought would be a rou- 
tine case. But there was something 
definitely different about the pa- 
tient whose form lay on the table 
under the bright lights. Propped on 
his chest was a little warning sign: 
“DO IT RIHGT 

Beneath the hospital nightshirt 
was Frederick E. Gymer, executive 
director of the Let’s Have Better 
Mottoes Association, a man who 
has made the confection and distri 
bution of unsettling slogans his 
business—such slogans as “We 
Like Your Attitude—but What Are 
You Doing?,” “Use Your Head—It’s 
the Little Things That Count,” and 
“Do It You Made 
Enough Mistakes Today.” 

After composing himself, Rotar- 
ian Dr performed the 
operation—and later sponsored the 
admission of his ex-patient into the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio 

“Most 
those 


surgeon 


Tomorrow — 


Laughlin 


businessmen are tired of 
and desk mottoes 
‘Keep Smiling,’ ‘This Is My Busy 
Day,’ and ‘Do It Now’,” says Rotar- 


old wall 


ian Gymer. “This nonsense of mine 
takes business minds off work.” 

In the 14 years since he began 
his copyrighted and trademarked 
laugh-a-month advertising service, 
the motto man has sent almost 2 
million of his motto cards and let- 
ters to companies—who pass them 
on to clients who prop them on 
their desks and tack them to the 
walls. With the package of cards 
sent to each subscriber is a zany 
newsletter from the Association— 
which is reproduced by the sub- 
scriber and sent out to clients un- 
der the signature of a company 
official acting as Association secre- 
tary. 

The newsletter purports to re- 
view the latest doings of the Asso- 
ciation: such things as a monthly 
parade of members led by an in- 
genious but rather disreputable 
talking horse named Joe, who, in 
the May letter, was reported to 
have recovered “from a Winter at- 
tack of the hoo-hoos, is bright-eyed 
and bushy-tailed, and filled with 
light conversation plus laughter 
now and then.” Names of actual 
members—who are urged to con- 
tribute mottoes — are scattered 
through the letters. 

Frequently the newsletter re- 
ports the reaction of the Associa- 
tion’s imaginary board of governors 
when someone suggests a genuine 
inspirational motto extolling the 
virtues of hard work, success, am- 
bition, or efficiency. Invariably 
they are furious. But about 5 per- 
cent of the many suggestions that 
come in have possibilities—and it's 


up to Frederick Gymer to work 
them over and hone one of them 
down into the next motto of the 
month—something like “Why That 
Cheerful Look? This Isn't Pay 
Day,” or “I've Finished the Job 


Now—How Should It Have Been 
Done?,” or “A Good Executive Has 
a Worried Look on His Assistant's 
Face.” 

The object of the whole crazy 


Frederick Gymer, founder of the Let's 
Have Better Mottoes Association, The 
sculpture is of Joe, horse-trademark. 


business is to help a company reg- 
ularly remind its clients of its ex- 
istence—in a pleasant, soft-sell way 
that surprisingly often opens pros- 
pects’ doors to “the fellow who 
sends us those clever cards.” 

Pipe-smoking, dryly humorous 
Rotarian Gymer, who prepared for 
his present job by, among othe 
things, playing tuba in a circus 
band, cooking on a canal boat, and 
serving as a magazine editor, hasn't 
let success make him stuffy. A card 
on his desk dispels this supposition 
neatly: “I’m a Self-Made Man 
What Did I Do Wrong?” 





was hosted in 
Estonians and 
in return sponsored the U.S. studies 
of the “grandson of the Grand Old 
Man of Estonia.”’ Not long ago Ro- 
tarian Weisiger was celebrating his 
80th birthday. “The house was filled 
cake and 
red . when a 
handsome young fellow arose and 
asked for a hearing. He was Arne 
Kint, a student about to graduate 
from Georgia Tech, who brought a 
present of a strange-looking book, 
in the colors of Estonia, 
bearing a bronze medallion of the 
Old Man and beautifully embel- 
lished in Old English, as a tribute to 
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him by the people who seem to 
value his friendship so much.” The 
statement in the book, signed by 
the Lutheran bishop, leader of the 
exiled Estonians, and the parents of 
all the students who had studied in 
Georgia, heaped praise on Rotarian 
Weisiger, “an idealist who works 
agonizingly hard to achieve his 
ideals.” (For more about the Geor- 
gia program, see Georgia—Making 
a World of Friends, Tur Rotarian 
for October, 1959.) 


More Retreads. A unique organ- 
ization has grown in the last year 
from six to ten members. It’s the 
“Rotary Retreads”—composed of 


employees of United Air Lines who 
are also Past Presidents of Rotary 
Clubs (see Tue Rorarian for Sep 
tember, 1950, page 39). The group 
holds a meeting every year at 
which it welcomes new members. 


New Record. For 43 years—ever 
since 1917—Thomas C. Worth has 
been Treasurer of the Rotary Club 
of Durham, N. C., a fact pointed out 
by fellow Club members who think 
this may be a record in the Rotary 
world. It surpasses by five years 
the service record of Leverett C. 
Westervelt, of Shelbyville, IIL, 
which was reported in these pages 
in June. 





Japan—As I Just Saw It 
[Continued from page 10} 


retired president of the Japan Times, a 
leading English daily in Tokyo, and 
around the table were a dozen outstand- 
ing Japanese business and professional 
men who head the Committees of the 
Convention—such as Housing, Trans- 
portation, Decorations, and Registration. 
Every Chairman was present, and en- 
thusiastic about the work of his group. 

Enthusiasm? Listen to this: Recently 
a questionnaire went to all the Clubs of 
Japan and 302 of them had responded 
by the time of our meeting. The incom- 
plete returns showed that 5,532 Japa- 
nese Rotarians will attend the ‘61 
Convention and that 4,477 of them wil! 
bring their wives! That sums up to 
10,008 Rotarians and their ladies of Ja- 
pan definitely planning to attend, and 
the number may be far larger—for 2,337 
Rotarians of Japan answered that they 
have not yet decided. But here’s the im- 
portant point: The 10,009 are not going 
to fill up the hotels; they are going to 
stay with relatives and friends in Tokyo. 
Only 741 hotel beds were requested by 
this great number and al! of these in 
Japanese-type inns or ryokans. Typi- 
cally thoughtful! 

And another item of thoughtfulness: 
the Rotarians of Japan are determined 
that a large number of them shal! be 
able to converse with English-speaking 
visitors and they are currently conduct- 
ing classes in English for Rotarians and 
their families. Also, the Clubs of Japan 
are practicing singing so that they can 
sing Convention songs in English as 
well as Japanese. Some 15,000 song 
books with music and words in English 
and Japanese are in weekly use among 
the 381 Clubs. Phonograph recordings 
of the songs go with the books to make 
the strange words and music of the 
West easier to learn. 

I started this brief article with some 
superlatives. I'll give you another. I[’!! 
put it on record that the Convention hal! 
which Tokyo is making available to us 
is the most unusual building Rotary 
International has ever used for this pur- 
pose. It is the Tokyo Internationa! 
Trade Center building in the Harumi 
district of Tokyo. Spanking new, it is a 
mammoth pillarless dome 397 feet 
across and 104 feet high. The dome is a 
network of light metal girders with a 
metal skin stretched tightly over it. The 
“pate” of the dome can be opened to the 
sky. When we made our tour of the 
Center, it was filled with throngs of 
schoolboys and schoolgirls who had 
come to view a great exhibit of inter- 
planetary-space devices. Fine, orderly, 
lively, lovable students! 

For our craft assemblies, Internationa! 
Friendship Meetings, and all other meet- 


ings of Convention week, there will be 
the finest facilities scattered over Tokyo. 

And the Convention program—well, 
it is premature to reveal much of it, but 
I can tell things I have 
RI Convention Com- 
mittee Chairman S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Past International President 
from Florida, U.S.A., and from the Host 
Club We shall open our 
meeting on May 28 with the traditional 
parade of the national flags of all the 
Rotary and a musical enter- 
tainment under the directorship of a 
foremost producer of stage spectacles in 
Japan, Tetsuzo Shirai. On the same plat- 
form on the following day, the ladies 
will see a display of the tea cerumony, 
demonstrations of 
flower arranging and Japanese cooking, 
and so on 

The high point on the entertainment 
Wednesday night 

—a brilliant re- 
view of Japanese court music, classical 
dancing, dancing, Ka- 
buki dancing, and a grand musical re- 
with 200 on the stage. 
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Toxyo is an exciting city. We want 
you to see it, and thus have saved many 
open spaces in the Convention-week pro- 
gram for sight-seeing and shopping. 
But Tokyo is not Japan any more 
than Paris is France. To understand 
Japan even a little, a person needs to see 
more of it than only the capital. I was 
delighted, then, to have my Rotary 
friends propose a trip to other cities and 


regions 


By Japan Air Lines we flew to Osaka ' 


—340 miles southwest—where a dele- 
gation of Rotarians met us at the airport 
and escorted us first to the weekly meet- 
Club and then 
the Governor of Osaka 
Sato. 
How giad I am I met this governmental 
Besides governing his Prefec- 
in a thoroughgoing manner (said 
friends) he is dedicated to 
the fight against Communism. He is de- 
termined that this ideology shall gain no 
ground in his country and that it shall, 
In the 
Diet, the parliament of Japan, the Com- 
four of 717 seats. 
There came next calls upon the Mayor 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Osaka and a brief visit to 


ing of the Osaka Rotary 
to the office of 
Prefecture, his name Dr. Gisen 
leader 
ture 


my Rotary 
in fact, disappear from Japan. 
munists hold only 
and the president 
the ancientsand famous castle of Osaka 


structure 
base of enormous 


a five-tiered pagoda-like 
looming up above a 
rocks, some of them 30 feet across, set 
Osaka is 
one of the oldest cities in Japan, is a 


in place many centuries ago. 


famous trade center, and today has 


about 3 million people 


Then—a pleasant automobile trip 


from Osaka to Nara, which gave me an 


opportunity to travel on some of the 
good new concrete highways now build- 
ing all over the land. 

Nara is a lovely smaller city where 
the beauty of an earlier era is preserved 
in a 400-year-old pagoda, the second tall- 
est in Japan, and ancient temples, one 
of which is 1,300 years old, the oldest in 
the country. 
Nara’s large deer park and came beg- 
ging fooc 

From 
where the 
gion, practically without warning of our 
coming, arranged a luncheon for us, I 
am not going to pretend that I saw 
much of Kyoto, we were there so briefly, 
but I saw enough of it to suggest that 
no visitor should leave Japan without 
seeing this city of temples and shrines. 
It is stil) the artistic capital of the na- 
tion, and its very name means “Capital 
City.” Because of its cultural treasures, 
Kyoto was spared bombing during 
World War II. As we drove along, my 
friends showed me the location of such 
famous landmarks as Heian Shrine and 
the Gold Pavilion and the Silver Pavil- 
ion. I could see, too, the homes of the 
city’s 1,200,000 people, many of them 
craftsmen famed all over the world for 
their work in silk weaving, silver, lac- 
quer, and wood carvings. A. high light 
for me was our visit to Kyoto’s Katsura 
Gardens, surely the most beautiful gar- 
dens there could be anywhere. 

The railroad trains of Japan are an 
experience. In Kyoto we boarded a 
brand-new streamlined train which 
would take us to Atami, back in the di- 
rection of Tokyo. The Japanese take 
great pride in running their trains on 
schedule and, just for fun, I checked the 


Tame deer abound. in 
of us. 

Nara we motored to Kyoto, 
five Rotary Clubs of the re- 
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THE greatest discovery of my 
generation is that human beings 
can alter their lives by altering 
their attitudes of mind. 


William James 
American Philosopher (1842-1910) 
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times as we whizzed across the country. 
At every stop the train pulled into the 
station and departed exactly on time—to 
the second. And comfort? The finest I 
have ever experienced-on a railroad. 
But timetables were as nothing com- 
pared to the scenery that rushed past 
our wide windows. 
we raced through 
all green with the early Summer crop. 
And here 
oranges and there little tea plantations. 
Small, neat farm houses grouped in vil- 
lages dotted the landscape, each a pic- 


For mile upon mile 


rice-paddy country, 


were groves of mandarin 


ture in itself. Made of unpainted wood, 


these little houses seemed somewhat 
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in the history of Rotary International. 


Miss Matas, 40 years a waitress, is “almost a Rotarian.” 


LOLA: She Also Serves 


Do ores MATAS, “Lola” to the 665 members of the Rotary Club of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been serving Rotary luncheons in the Rice Hotel for 40 years. 
She is, pure and simple, the sweetheart of the Club. 

“She watches over the members like a doting mother,” says Dick Proctor, 
Executive Secretary of the Houston Rotary Club. “Her smile is like a tonic at 
our noon meal. Lola knows everyone and everyone knows and loves her.” 

Born in Figueras, Spain, Lola realized her girlhood dream of coming to 
America when her brothers and sisters financed her trip to New York, Six 
months after her arrival in that city she left for warmer climes, buying a 
rail ticket to Austin, Texas. But English names and places were stil! strange 
to her, and when the conductor called “Houston,” it sounded like “Austin” to 
Lola, and she got off. Young, untrained, and knowing little English, Lola set 
out to find a job in what she thought was the Texas capital, 

She went to the Rice Hote! and there landed a job as a waitress. A few days 
later she discovered she was not in Austin. “But everyone was kind,” she 
recalls, “and I was in the United States and I was learning English.” Houston, 
she decided, was good enough for her. 

Lola soon found herself looking forward to Rotary meetings. Here was a 
fellowship and friendliness she enjoyed. Lola’s ready smile, pleasant and 
efficient manner, and thoughtfulness did not go unnoticed. Soon she was— 
and there must be a favorite like Lola in every Club—the sweetheart of 
Houston Rotary. “I'm almost a Rotarian,” Lola says proudly. 

Bound for Spain and a vacation last year, Lola found the same Rotary 
friendliness aboard the Stella Polaris. Major Joseph Byers Il, a Rotarian of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, heard the story of Lola’s long Rotary association. 
The next day he and Mrs. Byers and several other Rotary couples held a ship- 
board party in her honor 

On her birthday a few weeks ago, Houston Rotarians gave Lola a color 
portrait of herself. Openly moved by the gift and by the special tribute paid 
her at the Rotary meeting, Lola thanked the Club warmly, closing her little 
speech with her familiar expression, “Thank you, darriengs.” 

“God was certainly looking over me when He made me get off that train in 
Houston,” Lola says. “I can never pay back all the kindness and help that 
have been given me, but I ti'y in my own way by loving people—and that is so 
easy—and by being as kin« to others as they have been to me.” 

—Mary Wits Suvry 











Reporting: Board Action ... Committees 


Ar ITS final meeting in 1959-60, be- 
ginning at Rotary International head- 
quarters in Evanston, Illinois, on May 12 
and continuing with its final session in 
Miami Beach, Florida, on June 2, the 
Board of Directors took action on a 
number of items. Several decisions of 
general interest are summarized in the 
following paragraphs: 

Annual Report of the General Secretary. 
The Board approved the annual report 
of the General Secretary for submission 
to the 1960 Convention. The full text of 
this report will be published in the 1960 
Convention Proceedings. 


1960-61 Budget of Rotary International. 


The Board adopted the budget for Ro- 
tary International for 1960-61, details of 
which will be included in the 1960 Con- 
vention Proceedings. 

Convention Proceedings and Annual Re- 
ports Booklet. The Board agreed that: 

(a) An annual reports booklet con- 
taining the annual report of the Gen 
eral Secretary, report of the Treasurer 
to the Convention, the report of the 
Trustees of The Rotary Foundation, and 
the budget of Rotary Internationa! for 
the ensuing year shall be printed and 
made available to voting delegates at 
the Convention. 

(b) The text of such reports booklet 
shall be included in the Convention Pro- 
ceedings book. 

Change in Boundaries of District 195. 
Subject to the provisions of Article XII, 
Section 1, of the By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational, the Board redefined the 
boundaries of the 195th District to in- 
clude the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
in District 195, as indicated hereunder 
to become effective July 1, 1960: 

District 195: Cyprus, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Sudan, and the United Arab Republic. 

Additional Clubs in Large Cities: The 
Board amended to read as follows the 
interpretive statement for information 
and guidance of all concerned in imple- 
menting the provisions of the By-Laws 
of Rotary International relating to ad- 
mission to membership in Rotary Inter- 
national of Clubs formed in territory 
relinquished by existing Clubs: 

(a) The relinquishment of territory 
and the organization of Clubs there- 
in must be in careful and conscien- 
tious compliance with pertinent pro- 
visions of the Constitutional docu- 
ments of Rotary International and of 
the Board statement of policy for or- 
ganizing a Club. 

(b) A “well-defined commercial or 
trade center” is interpreted to mean 
& “locality” as defined in the Board 
statement of policy for organizing a 
Club, as “any reasonable extent of 
territory where there are sufficient 
business and professional men ac- 
tively engaged in service to society 
whose offices or places of business 
are so contiguous to one another as 
will enable them to function as a Ro- 
tary Club.” 

(c) The territory relinquished with- 
in the corporate limits of a city for 
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the specific purpose of organizing an 
additional Club must consist of a 
“well-defined commercial or trade 
center,” as defined in (b) above, 
which is separate from the principal 
commercial or trade center of the 
city and is known and recognized as 
such locally and it may not include 
part or all of the principal commer- 
cial or trade center as the same is 
known and recognized locally at the 
time of the relinquishment involved. 

(d) It is not in harmony with the 
pertinent provision of the By-Laws of 
Rotary International for an addi- 
tional Club to be organized within 
the corporate limits of a city in terri- 
tory determined solely by arbitrary 
geographical division of the city. 

(e) A “well-defined commercial or 
trade center” is understood to in- 
clude residential area surrounding 
and related to it. 

(f) When there are two or 
“well-defined commercial or trade 
centers” within the corporate limits 
of a city, apart from its principal 
commercial or trade center, none of 
which is capable of providing a di- 
versified membership for a strong, 
active Rotary Club, one Club may be 
organized in relinquished territory 
including two or more such trade 
centers provided that they are con- 
tiguous and when combined, consti- 
tute a “locality” as defined in the 
Board statement of policy for organ- 
izing a Club. 

(g) A Club which, 
visions of Article I, 


more 


under the pro- 
Section 1, relin- 
territory outside of the 
limits of the city in which 
may retain the right 
from the territory thus 
members whose business, 
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to include the 
or other munic- 


quishes 

corporate 
it is located, 
to admit 
re eased 
utive duties, or 

tivities are of a scope 
entire city, borough, 
ipa area 


exec 


Youth Service. In response to recom- 
mendations from the Program Planning 
Committee, the Rotary Foundation 
Development Committee, and the Ro- 
tary Institute for Present and Past Offi- 
International—all! on the 
of sponsorship by Rotary Inter- 
youth activities—the Board 
President to appoint an 
for the purpose of 
tigation and study with a 


cers of Rotary 
subject 
national of 
authorized the 
Ad Hox 
making inve 


Committee 


——__, 
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re ‘ a 


Me (KL czy a, 


that I 
ready for 


wasn't 
school.” 


“| tried to warn you 
psychologically 


view to developing specific program 
of organized youth activity which may 
be recommended to Rotary Clubs world- 
wide. 

International Public-Relations 
Board amended the rec- 
ub By-Laws as fol- 


Rotary 
Program. The 
ommended Rotary C 
lows: 

irticle VII, Section 1(d)—by delet- 
ing “Public Information Committee” 
and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Public Relations ° Com- 
mittee 

irticle VIII, Section 4(9g)—by 
deleting the title of subsection (g) of 
said Section 4, “Public Information 

Committee,” and substituting in lieu 

thereof the following: “Public Rela- 

tions Committee.” 

Advertising Policy of the Magazine. The 
Board amended the advertising policy 
of the Magazine, by including under 
Section II, “Unacceptable Advertising,” 
the following: “Sale of merchandise for 
purpose of fund raising.” 

Promotion of an International Language. 
The Board reaffirmed its decision where- 
in, while recognizing the importance of 
language in the furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding, the Board agreed 
that Rotary International is not in a 
position to undertake research in the 
matter of an international auxiliary 
language. 

Furthermore, in light of 
opinion throughout the 
which language should br 
the international language, the Board 
is not in position to give impetus to the 
development of an_ international-lan- 
guage program 

Disaster Relief. The adopted 
the following as the Rotary 
International with respect to participa- 
tion by Rotary International and Rotary 
Clubs in disaster-relief activities: 


differences of 
world as to 
developed as 


Board 
po. icy of 


It is not the custom of Rotary In- 
ternational to undertake to collect 
a special Rotary relief fund in times 
of disaster, there normally being 
existing agencies undertaking such 
relief work. If the Red Cross or other 
responsible agency is endeavoring to 
meet the situation, Rotarians are 
urged to respond liberally and 
promptly to the appeal of such or- 
ganization. In the absence of such 
an agency, or if Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians prefer to send contribu- 
tions direct to the Rotary Club or 
Clubs in the stricken area, such con- 
tributions may be sent provided such 
Clubs are in position to receive and 
are willing to receive such contribu- 
tions. 

Liability Insurance. On advice of legal 
counsel that Rotary International has 
no liability or responsibility to Rotary 
Internationa! officers for injuries or 
damages sustained by them in the dis- 
charge of their to third par- 
ties for injuries or damages sustained 
by them resulting from actions of offi- 
cers of Rotary Internationa! in the dis- 
charge of their duties, the Board 


duties nor 
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Rotary Foundation Builders 


S INCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 38 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1959. As of June 30, 
1960, $658,266 had been received since 
July 1, 1959. The latest first-time 100 
percent contributors (with Club mem- 
bership in parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Stanthorpe (37); Young (44); Col- 
lingwood (31); Narrabri (27); Oak- 
leigh (29); Dapto (23); Margon (24); 
St. Arnaud (36); Malanda (23). 
CANADA 
Dawson Creek, B. C. (40). 
ENGLAND 
Wakefield (56); Newbury 
Beckenham (47). 
INDIA 
(41); Jamnagar 
Bhadravati (24). 
MEXICO 
Tulancingo (11). 
UNITED STATES 
Crystal Falls, Mich. (25); Wind 
Gap, Pa. (16); Rockford, Mich. (37); 
Etna, Pa, (34); Indianola, Nebr. (20); 
Junction, Tex. (34); Weirton, W. Va. 
(28); Everett, Pa. (14); Fairfield, 
Iowa (70); Marinette, Wis. (43); 
Rockton, Ill. (22); Eagle River, Wis. 
(30); Collinsville, Til. (37); Wicken- 
burg, Ariz. (43); Forest Park, Ga. 
(21); Pleasant Hill (Concord), Calif. 
(31); Kalamazoo South, Mich. (23); 
Casey, Ill. (35); Madison Township, 
N. J. (24); Middletown, N. J. (28). 
¢ ¢ 


Billimora 
Haveri (25); 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 

Aberdeen, Idaho (26); Keyser, W. 
Va. (64); Moline, Til. (179); New Hol- 
land, Pa. (28); Redcliffe Peninsula, 
Australia (44); Osceola, Ark. (57); 
Pasadena, Tex. (158); Ardmore, Okla. 
(82); Montebello, Calif. (47); One- 
hunga, New Zealand (69); Wyong, 
Australia (28); Murrurundi, Australia 
(23); Winter Park, Fla. (105); Kin- 
cardine, Ont., Canada (18); Coldwater, 
Mich. (72); Meyerstown, Pa. (39); 


Homestead, Fla. (56); Kauai, Hawaii 
(60); Montgomery, Pa. (28); Arling- 
ton, Mass. (73); Atlantic City, N. J. 
(165); Trail, B. C., Canada (82); Filo- 
rida, Cuba (18); St. Peter, Minn. (47); 
Albany, N. Y. (254); Greenville, 8. C. 
(222); Allentewn, Pa. (179); Salem, 
N. J. (67); Hood River, Oreg. (67); 
Ajo, Ariz. (40); Myrtle Point, Oreg. 


From a bequest of £5,000 to the 
Rotary Club of Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, by a late 
member, Harold Porter, £1,200 
is earmarked for The Rotary 
Foundation. Here 195960 Club 
President Fritz Binswanger pre- 
sents a check for that amount to 
Rotarian Arnold Bovet, acting 
for RI Fiscal Agent Dr. T. D. Hall. 


(26); Richmond, Ill. (26); Roanoke, 
Va. (192); Grand Rapids, Mich. (325). 
300 Percenters 
Rutland, Va. (74); Arden-Arcade, 
Calif. (69); Reading, Pa. (222); Fair- 
field, Australia (44); Hollandale, Pia. 
(19); Oakville, Ont., Canada (92); De- 
posit, N. ¥. (39); Tarentum-Bracken- 

ridge, Pa. (42). 
500 Percenters 


Clark, N. J. (23). 

900 Percenters 
Crowell, Tex. (19). 

1,000 Percenters 
Chicago, Till. (838). 
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loss or damage by fire, theft, colli- 
sion, and other causes should be car- 
ried by each individual officer. Ro- 
tary Internationa! wil! not reimburse 
the officer for any such damage or 
loss sustained. 


The Board agreed that Rotary Inter- 
national officers, with the exception of 
are not em- 
ployees of Rotary International. They 
are not personally insured by Rotary | 
International against accidents while 
travelling for Rotary International pur- 
International! 
reimburse them for premiums they elect 
to pay for travel insurance. Rotary In- 
ternational has no responsibility what- 
ever for any consequential liability. Dis- | 
trict Governors and other Rotary In- 


the General Secretary, 


poses nor does Rotary 
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Here’s a unique opportunity... 


own a high-profit 





Open a Phiico-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businesamen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 


Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation, There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people, An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why ere they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Phileo Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupen for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendiz Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation 





PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. R-7 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Please send me information right away on 

Phileo-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 

ment, aleo the name of my local distributor. 


Name — 





Address 





City, Lone. Stave = 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop ot the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. In 


BAHAMAS 
(~~ RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 


The MONTAGU Zeek Ficel 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Fully air-conditioned, U. 8. & Canadian 
private beach, Marine Bar !tepresentatives 
and Vision-Level Pool, lebert Reid 
New After-Deck Lounge, A**°*!4te#, Ine 
Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 


n 
l’rincipal Citles 








~~ 
CANADA 


ONTARIO—FORT FRANCES—HOLIDAY VILLAGE 40 modern 
units, CONVENTION HALL, Fishing, Golfing, Sand Beach 
DINE AT THE GOURMET HOUSE. Box 506, BR 4-3454 


ENGLAND 


souTH HOTEL Y. 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, 
Bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Huckingham Palace Rd 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS Hote!-Apartment. AN new 
Hawatian decor, Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops. Donaki ‘‘Pon'’ Wheat, 426 Nehua. Honolulu 15 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MIVYATLE GANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, airconditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday, 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIFA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally air-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen. Mer 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO SEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, 
amusements. James Weber, G 





One of Lon- 
with private 
12:45 


Modern, aircondi- 
shopping. 


SAN JUAN—SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL. 
Last word in Mod. arch Most luxurious, comfortable 
Largest private beach in Puerto Rico. J. P. Sutherland, Mgr. 


SWITZERLAND 
ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Pu. with beth from 


86—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herriing. Mer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


DINKLER-TUTWILER 400 rooms. Direc- 


tion Dinkler Hotels, Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
Pres. and Mar. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:50 


ARIZONA 





In all the World 


there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudiess blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ARIZONA (continued) 


Oneanrs HOTEL WESTWARE HO. 500 rooms with haths, 
toned Patio pool Resort atmosphere in mid- 
Fine conventikm facilities. RM Fri. noon 


CALIFORNIA 


eAames sy THe SEA- . a S LODGE. P.O. Box 

’ “te Re Hot Water—Heat—T.V.— 

Fir eplace Cont'l Whis O se to Shops. Spl. Winter Rates 

a -Sy: ‘Tne a ave Aeee INN. Choice rooms and 

‘ gardens, attractive rates 
eo 


Write for t cnure 


on SOLLA- THe SURFCOMBER or The SUMMER HOUSE. La 
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however, 
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ternational officers may wish, 
at their own expense, to insure 
selves against such accidents. 
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With 14 members from eight coun- 
tries present, the Board held its first 
meeting of 1960-61 in Evanston, I!linois 
A summary of its decisions of general 
interest follows: 

Executive Committee of the Board. The 
Board created an Executive Committee 
to consist of four members and ap- 
pointed the following: Ernst G. Breit- 
holtz, Chairman; Leland F. Long, Wil- 
bur F. Pell, Jr.. and Joseph A. Abey, 
member without vote. President J. Edd 
McLaughlin is, ex officio, a member. 

Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1962-63. The 
Board recognized the composition of the 
Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1962-63 in ac- 
cordance with the By-Laws of Rotary 
International and selected three alter- 
nate members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee not automatically provided for 
therein. The official form on which Ro 
tary Clubs may submit suggestions to 
the Committee was prescribed. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees. The 
Board approved and ratified the appoint- 
ment by the President of Harold T. 
Thomas as Trustee of The Rotary Foun- 
dation for a term of five years from 
July 1, 1960, to June 30, 1965, and the 
designation by the President of Trustee 
Clifford A. Randall as Chairman of The 
Rotary Foundation Trustees for 1960-61. 

Composition ef Council on Legislation. 
The Board requested the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee to draft and 
submit to the Board at its January, 1961, 
meeting the text of a Proposed Enact- 
ment to amend the provisions of Article 
IX of the By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional so as to provide that the Immedi- 
ate Past President shall be a voting 
member of the Council on Legislation. 

Proposed Legislation Referred to the 
Board by the 1960 Convention. The Board 
studied and agreed to continue its study 
of each of the following Proposed En- 
actments and Resolutions which were 
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referred to the Board for study by the 
1960 Convention 

60-1—To provide for more representa- 
tive distribution on the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International. 

60-25—To enable Rotary Clubs to ap- 
certain circumstances, 
stricts other than their 


point proxle in 
from Clubs in D 
own 
60-31—Re 
Nominating Comn 
Rotary Internatio 
60-36 To 


ating to membership on the 


ittee 


February 23 of 
Universal Day of 


establish 
each year as the 
Rotary.” 

60-37—To constitute a 


award 


“Paul Harris” 
peace 

1961 International Assembly and Rotary 
Institute for President and Past Officers of 
Rotary International. The Board agreed 
that the dates for the Internationa 
Assembly in 1961 shall be May 3-10 
Also the Board agreed that a Rotary 
Institute for Pre and Past Officers of 
Rotary Internationa! shall be held in 
1961 at the ne and place as the 
1961 International Assembly. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships for In- 
ternational Understanding in 1961-62. Con- 
curring with the Trustees of The Rotary 
Foundation, the Board of Directors of 
International approved the ex- 
penditure of $350,000 from the 
of The Rotary Foundation (authorized 
for expenditure by the 1956 Convention, 
the Board, and The Rotary Foundation 
Trustees), and. $58,575 from earned in- 
come of The Rotary Foundation to pro- 
vide for the ding of Rotary Foun- 
dation. Fel for International 
Understanding in 1961-62. 
and Membership Rules. 
In the belief that changes in sociological! 
conditions do not justify any amend- 
ment of the Constitutional documents of 
Rotary International which would pro- 
vide fo p in a Rotary Club 
on a basis of residence within the terri- 
torial limits of Club, the Board, 
therefore,. stated that it is opposed to 
any such amendment 

Membership in Other Organizations. The 
Board agreed that in order to comply 
with obligations of membership in a 
Rotary Club, no Rotarian should be a 

f service club or any 


sent 


same tir 


Rotary 
corpus 


awal 
owship¢? 


Classification 


membershi 


sucn 


member of another 
similar 

Second Meeting of the Board in 1960-61. 
The agreed that the second meet- 
ing of the Board in 1960-61 shali be held 
in Evanston, Illinois, on January 20-28, 
1961 


organization 


Board 


Committees for 1960-61 


This t of Committees for 
1960-61, including The Rotary Founda- 
tion Trustees and Rotary Information 
and Exter lors. A complete 
list of Committees will be published in 
the 1960-61 Official Directory of Rotary 
Internat 

Gaetieatien and By-Lawse—George P 
Chaffey, Vallejo, Calif., U.S.A. Chair 
man; Harry B. Henderson, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., U.S.A.; Robert A. Manchester II, 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Groups—Club Service: 
Hyderabad, India: 
New Zealand; 


a parti: 


ion Counse 


ynal., 


Consultative 
Ram K. Bhandar 
J. John Craig, Paeroa, 
1960 


SEPTEMBER 


for President of | 
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Nelson Ramirez, Mayaguez, Puerto Ri- 
co; Charles F. Pennock, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A.; Bengt Sjélin, Trollhattan, 
Sweden. 

Vocational Service: Americo Rodrig- 
ues Campello, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Albertus Johannes Franken, Heemstede, 
The Netherlands; Conrad A, Larsen, 
Bloemfontein, Union of South Africa; 
Ny Tihon, Saigon, Vietnam; Fred A. 
Wemple, Midland, Tex., U.S.A. 

Community Service: Yehia E! Alaily, 
Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R., Trenggono 8. Hadi- 
bowo, Tegal, Indonesia; Edmund W. 
Harrison, Maidstone, England; W. Ball- 
entine Henley, Los Angeles, Calif., 
U.S.A.; Juan M. Escudero Villar, Lima, 
Peru. 

Service to Youth: Jaseph Ayrton Brad- 
bury, Essendon, Australia; Jaime Cas- 
tro Cordoba, Cali, Colombia; Helgi Eli- 
asson, Reykjavik, Iceland; Milton Ray 
Hartmann, Thun, Switzerland; Ira Kers- 
nick, Fort Worth, Tex., U.S.A. 

International Service: H. C. Ander- 
son, Shreveport, La., U.S.A.; Charles 
Blazy, Chartres, France; Carlos Canseco 
Gonzales, Monterrey, Mexico; John 
David Kennedy, Guelph, Ont., Canada; 
Takeo Masaki, Sapporo, Japan. 

1961 Convention—S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey, Jacksonville, Fla., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Harry P. Field, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U.S.A.; Masakazu Kobayashi, Tokyo, 
Japan; Zenon D. Pierides, Larnaca, Cyp- 
rus; Arthur Simpson, Marpole, B. C., 
Canada. 

1962 Convention—Doane R. Farr, Clin- 
ton, Okla., U.S.A., Chairman; Cornelio 
Balmaceda, Manila, Philippines; John 
Jeffers, Portadown, Northern Lreland; 
Krishna Prasada, Delhi, India; Ernest 
L. Vogt, Louisville, Ky., U.S.A. 

Districting—Car! P. Miller, 
geles, Calif., U.S.A.,. Chairman; 
F. Long, Mineolae Tex., U.S.A.; 
Peacock, Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

Finance—William R. Robbins, Miami, 
Fla., U.S.A., Chairman; Porter W. Cars- 
well, Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A.; William 
H. Hiestand, Eaton, Ohio, U.S.A.; Torodd 
Murer, Risor, Norway; John W. Peden, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Magazine—Warren E. Kraft, Seattle, 
Wash., U.S.A., Chairman; Adolfo E. Au- 
trey, Mexico City, Mexico; Wallace E. 
Barron, Ames, lowa, U.S.A.; Frederick 
H. Nickels, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Rex Webster, Lubbock, Tex., U.S.A. 

Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1962-63-—Leslie 
J. D. Bunker, Hove, England; Thomas 
H. Cashmore, Ipswich, England, alter- 
nate. Ernst G. Breitholtz, Kalmar, 
Sweden; Clement A. Morraye, Ghent, 
Belgium, alternate. Allin W. Dakin, jowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A.; F. Wayne Graham, 
Morris, Ill., U.S.A., alternate. Webb Fol- 
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LOSS WITHOUT A 
HEARING AID 


While the use of a hearing aid 
is the solution to many hearing 
problems, it isn't the only way 
to restore hearing. Facts about 
some types of hearing loss that 
can be corrected through medi- 
cal treatment or by simple surgery 
are found in Zenith’s booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nationally 
prominent physician and pub- 
lished by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration. To obtain a free copy of 
this valuable booklet, simply fill 
out the coupon below. 


“----FREE BOOKLET-----=5 


For raf wen A free copy of “Hearing Loss and 
* plus descriptive liter- 

sae tisedon Aids, write : 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 60-w 

6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, iil. 
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AMPHO 


Make your next pipeful 
AMPHORA,; the 
even-burning, longer 
lasting, gentle 
blend from 
The Netherlands, 
at tobacco counters 
everywhere. ’ 
U. S. Importer: Romick’s international Tobacco Co 
11607 Vanowen St., North Hollywood, Calif 
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later than you think! 
Travel—with all the comforts of home—in ar 
Airstream. The world’s finest travel trailer 


Enjoy yourself — it's 


Various sizes and equipment 
Contact: Ed Sidel 

Capital City Trailer Sales 
Box 52 Pierre,S.D. Phone CA 4-2689 
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MOVING? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least 60 
days before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. 
Either tear the address label off 
magazine cover and send it with 
your new address and name of Ro- 
tary Club or send your old and new 
address together with the name of 
your Rotary Club. The Post Office 
will not forward copies unless you 
provide the extra postage. 
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, Shelbyville, Tenn., U.S.A., George 
W. Harris, Washington, D. C., U.S.A., al- 
ternate. Halsey B. Knapp, Farmingdale, 


L. L, N. ¥., U.S.A.; Charles W. Petten- 
gill, Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A., alternate 
Ramon Lopez Vargas, Villa Alemana, 
Chile; Horacio Navarrete, Havana, 
Cuba, alternate. Carl P. Miller, Los An- 
geles, Calif., U.\S.A.; Glen W. Peacock, 
Calgary, Alta, Canada: Herbert E. Car- 


rier, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, alternate 
Roy BE Smith Tviler, Tex., U.S.A.: 
4. D. G. Stewart, Sydney, Australia; 


Bulawayo, Southern 
ternate. Phya Srivisar 
ind; George Ernest Mar- 
Hong Kong, alternate. 
D. D. Monroe, Clay- 


Henry T. Le 
Rhodesia, a 
Bangkok, Thai 
den, Hong Kong, 


Program Planning 


ton, N. Mex., U.S.A., Chairman: Yussuff 
N Chinoy Karachi, Pakistan; J. P 
Duminy, Rondebosch, Union of South 
Africa; Tristan E. Guevara, Cérdoba, 
Argentina Marino Lapenna, Trieste, 
Italy; Edward V. Long, Bowling Green, 
Mo., U.S.A.; O. B. Moody, Lindsay, Okla., 
U.S.A William C tastetter, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., U.S.A 


Rotary Foundation Development—F rank 


| Hornkoh Bakersfield, Calif., U.S.A., 
Chairman; William S. Eddy, Marysville, 
Kan U.S.A Roy D. Hickman, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., U.S.A.; Fred R. MacKin- 
non, Halifax, N. S., Canada; Edmund 
C. Meierbachtol, Le Sueur, Minn., U.S.A 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships — Rich- 
L. Evan Salt Lake City, Utah, 
U.S.A Chairman; David M Evans, 
Batesville, Ark., U.S.A.; Harold Harman, 
Wednesbur Engiand; Merrill R. Pat 
terson, Marietta, Ohio, U.S.A.: Trent C. 
Root, Dalla Tex., U.S.A 
Youth—Charles H. Taylor, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, Chairman; Mario 
Gaztambide Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico; William R. Robbins, Miami, Fa., 
U.S.A.; Arthur W. S. Thevathasan, Sing- 
apore, Singapore; Wolfgang A. Wick 
Klagenfurt, Austria 
Rotary Foundation Trustees—Clifford 
4 Randall Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A., 


Chairman; A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; Gian Paolo Lang, Livorno, Italy; 
Charle G. Tennent, Asheville, N. C., 
U.S.A Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, 


Zealand 
Rotary Information and Extension Coun- 
lia, New Zealand, Africa, 
and other places not listed elsewhere 
Ivan Barkhuysen, Johannesburg, Union 


sellors Austr 


of South Africa: Anthony Ian Cottrell 
Christchurch, New Zealand: Frederick 
William Fischer, Narrandera, Australia; 
W im Nicolle Oats, Hobart, Australia: 
James Robert Webb, Bulawayo, South- 
ern Rhodesia 

isia: Kalluri Gopal Rao, Madras, In 
dia; Magozaemon Kashiwabara, Tokyo, 
Japan; William J. Rhee, Seoul, Korea: 


Bomi Shavaksha Sidhwa, Bangalore, In- 
i Luang Sitsayamkan, Dhonburi, 
- : ind: F I 


Tseung, Hong Kong, 

Hong Kong 
Continental European, North African, 
Eastern Mediterranean Region 
Bernardo M. D’Almeida, Lisbon, Por- 
tus ler Bugge Olsen, Fredrikstad, 
Norwa\ Quirinio Fimiani, Naples, 
Italy; M. Z. Garranah, Cairo, Egypt 
Rolf J. Klarich, Merikoski, Finland: 
lyge Lassen, Aalborg Vestre, Denmark 
Augusto Salazar Leite, Lisbon, Portugal 


Martheleur, Royan, France: 
Stockholm Vastra, Sweden: 
France; Albert Riiegg, 


Maurice 
Ivar Oman 
Léon Ratel, I e 


Zurich, Switzerland; Paul Wahl, Tirle- 

mont, Belgium 
South America, Central America, Mez- 
nd the Antilles: Gustavo Bergnes 





Duran, Villa Caparra, Puerto Rico; José 
Soares Bilharinho, Uberaba, Brazil; Max 
Boucher, Flores, Argentina; Francisco 
L. Garcia Quintanilla, Santa Rosalia, 
Mexico: Gregorio Lira Silva, Santiago, 
Chile: José Pinheiro Machado, Parnafba, 
trazil: Luis José de Orbegoso Tudela, 
La Libertad, Peru: E. Mario Peyrot, 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Pablo Puky Lan- 
czy, San Cristébal, Venezuela: Izaltino 
Raisel, Sta. Catarina, Brazil; Horacio 
Tenorio Sandoval, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


U.S.A., Canada, and Bermuda: Robert 
Badon, New Iberia, La.; Francis J. Bo- 
land, Jr.. Nimmonsburg, N. Y.: Ferd 
Leary Davis, Zebulon, N. C.; John H. 
Elfman, Doylestown, Pa.; R. Rhys 


Evans, Ardmore, Okla.; C. W. Gilchrist, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Elmer A. Goerke, Rom- 
ulus, Mich.;: Thor Holter, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; Albert W. Hutchison, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn Ray Jenkins, Denver, Colo.; 
tobert L. Kenderdine, Jr., Palestine, 
Tex.; Irvin Lavine, Dover, N. H.; John 
M Lee North Sacramento, Calif.; 
Thomas F. Lynn, Easthampton, Mass.; 
Don J. Meeks, Hamilton, Ohio: Scott 
Metcalf, Sr Altadena, Calif.; Nicholas 
P. Mitchell, Columbia, S. C.: Tom Ni- 


land, Houston, Tex.: Michael G. Pedrick, 


Sand Springs, Okla.; Eugene W. Ride- 
out, Durham, Calif.: Arthur J. Skelton, 
Champaign, Il|.; Martin F. Snyder, Mc- 


Kees Rocks, Pa W. Ralph Taylor, 
Mount Pleasant, lowa: Arthur H. Wick- 
ens, Tacoma, Wash Russell G. Woods, 


Watford, Ont., Canada 

Australia and New Zealand Transporta- 
tion for 1961 Convention—A. D. G. Stew- 
art, Sydney, Australia, Chairman; Frank 
Ayre, Melbourne, Australia; Stuart D. 
Hayton, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

North American Transportation for 1961 
Ceonvention—Benny H. Hughes, Beau- 
mont, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Ernest 
lL. Erickson, Rutland, Vt., U.S.A.; Lee 
V. D. Schermerhorn, Springfield, Mass. 
U.S.A 

1960 
ence 


ago 


American Regional Confer- 
Alejandro Garreton Silva, Santi- 
Chile, Chairman Carlos Acosta 
Garcia, Barranquilla, Colombia; Juan I. 
Camet, Lima, Peru; Francisco Eugenio 
Labourt, Quilmes, Argentina; Raimundo 
Oliveira Filho, Fortaleza, Brazil 

Rotary International Organization and 
Clifford A. Randall, Milwau- 


South 


Pr of edures 


kee, Wis., U.S.A., Chairman; A. Z. Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; Alejandro Gar- 
reton Silva, Santiago, Chile; Spencer 
Hollands, Wallington, England; N. C. 
Laharry, Calcutta, India; Gian Paolo 
Lang, Liverno, Italy; Charles G. Ten- 
nent, Asheville, N. C., U.S.A.: Harold 


T. Thomas, Auckland, New Zealand: W. 
Maurice Wild, Port Elizabeth, Union of 
South Africa. 


Z — 
ge 
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Grol 
“Insurance, license fees, gas, oil, 
tires—you can forget about them.” 
THE ROTARIAN 


Your Letters 
page 4] 


wed fron 


[Cor fi 


out in THe Rotarian [symposium-of-the 


month for July]. There must be many 
Rotarians who have had experiences 
similar to mine. On several occasions, 


while on vacation and travelling by car, 


I have missed a Rotary meeting rather 
than have my wife dine alone in a 
strange city or towr I remember one 
year we were visiting one of our na- 
tional park [ attended a Club meeting 
ind ate in one section of the large dining 
room and as the Club did not permit 

idies to attend meetings, my wife ate 
n another section, folding doors sep 


arating the Club from the public dining 


irea. I thought then—and still think 
how ridiculous! 

Rotary is not a secret organization 
there are no passwords, signs, etc. There 
ippears no logical reason why the 
travelling—or visiting—Rotarian should 
not have his wife accompany him when 
he “makes up.” I think this should 
apply to visiting Rotarians only. 

Rosert L. Tuomas, Jnr., Rotarian 


Retired Naval Offices 


B swick, Georgia 


‘Let Them Stay Home’ 


[Re: Welcome the Ladies?, symposi- 
um-of-the-month, Tue Rorartan for 
July.) 

My Rotarian husband has 32 years’ 
perfect attendancs I've travelled al! 
over the world with him and I’ve never 
yet attended a regular Rotary luncheon 


urthermore, I've never been 


husband or by any 


neeting. F 
invited, either by my 
even in a far-away place 
Rotary has 
not for 
I’ve seldom 


Club member 


From the very beginning, 


been a club for men and one 


interested or curious wives. 


been bored when having to dine alone, 


and I’ve eaten everything from ham 
burgers to India curry. I'd feel like a 
fish out of water at Rotary meeting 


Let the men have a little time to them 


selves and if travelling wives can’t take 
care of themselves for a little over an 
hour once a week, then let them stay 
it neé 


Cuester Dow 
of Rotarian 
Bradenton, Florida 


7 
’ té 


Vame Droppers and Closed Doors 


itis my zg s that the reason William 
Taylor received ch dubious answers 
egarding his Rotary Club [What Does 
Your Town Think of You?, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for July] i vecause he misses 
the objective of the Club. It is not the 
purpose of Rotary to be “publicity 
hounds” nor “glory seekers.” The Ro 
tary Club is not primarily a “project 
club.” Rotary’s purpose is to inspire 


each Rotarian to play a creative role in 
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his community. You profit nothing by 
pushing the Club name if its members 
do not live Rotary. J. Edd McLaughlin, 
Rotary’s President for 1960-61, puts it 
well in his article in the July issue, 
You Are Rotary—Live It. 

To approach a community or an in- 
dividual by pushing a Club name is to 
set up a barrier, a psychological block, 
to the otherwise good response one may 
evoke. Rotary is much better fulfilled 
when I, as Ed, do my part representing 
Rotary ideals. Name droppers tend to 
close doors. 

—Epwin Menunarr, Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Russell, Kansas 


Rotary’s Bridge 
The following prose poem was sug- 
gested as a result of C. P. Hines’ guest 
editorial in THe Rotarian for June [The 
World's Greatest Bridge] and 1959-60 
International President Harold T. 
Thomas’ appeal for “bridges of friend- 
ship”: 
This bridge is a magnificent thing, 
Anchored four square by solid 
truth; 
its mighty arch of hope 
Spans the dark waters of hate 
Like a harp of gold 
it shines in the clear 
reason, 


And through its many members, 
Sounding haunting tunes of celestial prom- 


pylons of 


and fear 


morning light of 


e, 
Blow gentle winds of tolerance 
All those who know and use this bridge are 
brothers; 
In eager unison they cry, 
Let ua build tts like, again and again, 
Sturdy bridges of fellowship, 
Along the highway to everlasting peace. 


—Bert Watson, Rotarian 
Electrical Engineer 
Heidelberg, Australia 


A View Underscored 

Admiral Rickover, father of the nu- 
clear submarine, gave us this aphorism: 
“We will lose our freedom if we are too 
engrossed in personal concerns, too bent 
on material life, too concerned with 
family life.” Clarence B. Randall, in his 
article in THe Rorartan for May [Busi- 
nessman: Get into Government!], un- 
derscores that view when he says, “I 
should like to see a broader sharing of 
responsibility between business leaders 
and those officials who formulate for- 
eign policy.” Mr. Randall doesn't say it, 
of course, but he would be quick to 
recognize that among the business 
leaders who should be taking a larger 
share of that responsibility are Ro- 
tarians. 

I find a great deal of apathy in this 
regard among Rotarians whom I regard 
as men of high principles. It is not that 
they do not have concern for the peace 
of the free world, but that they do not 
connect their activity as being essential 
to that purpose. 

According to the Manual of Pro- 
cedure, in a chapter titled National Se- 
curity, “Rotary International . . . expects 














NEAR EAST CRUISES 
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NEW SHIPS contd 


Bernina > Stelvio - Brennero 
To Egypt, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Syria, Rhodes, Turkey and 
Greece—from Italian ports and 
back—on three ultra-modern 
liners. Cruise or interport travel. 


WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia « M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia. 
9 modern vessels. 


ADRIATICA. LINE 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., N. Y. 4 + DIGBY 4-080 
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He Built 
a $200 investment 
into a mail order business 
now doing $3,000,000 yearly 
Che now shares his 


formula to success with you) 


You, too, may improve your finan- 
cial security and independence in 7 

fascinating mail order busi- 
Spencer Gilts, is known throughout the 
U B.A. His volume is now over $3,000,000 


, Adler now invites « limited num- 
to jota his 


E 


ness. 12 years 








Gifts serves as your supplier, sh 
warehouse Ax initial investment less 
ae 
NO MONEY! Write tor 
We'll send by return miei f details, sample 
ag ae for franchise. 
Whetesale Division 
Ka-se, Spencer bulldine, Ataote City, N. 3 





an Envestment 
with built-in 


gama Security om 
LAUNDERAMAS 
Fully-Automatic Laundry Stores 


Over 1,800 
Protection against Teeny" # inflationary om 
and an income during retirement years, in- 
vested in Launderamas during 1959. In lees 
than a year, all of these men have increased 
incomes substantially, some by a* 
much as 560% .. . because Launderames, 
“second business,"’ require « 

and begin to ee 





FFE 


pea J on their laundry needs . . . making 
quick to win community ac- 

and conducive to chain operation. 

offer you built-in investment 

“ecompetition- 


of clothes that the aver commercial 
handle and at alesost halt ¢ the utility 
yy costs, This tatanding 
llable at the lowest finane- 

fag & terms in the industry—as low as 10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
years. 





enatiaation of tnd 4 

ates is 3 to offer you the benefit 

years of experience in this proven 

‘ul i ome y Le you develop your 

ry store business. 

For oe egg coeneation and name of 
nearest distributor call or write— 


(TTT ade 
CORP. New York 16, WN. Y. 


YUkon 6-9740 
In Canada: 
Moffats Limited, Weston, 
© 1960 Zeolux Corp. 





Phone CHerry 1-2611 








How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


ve Gives Graphic Picture-—Saves Time, 
Saves , Prevents 

vy Simple to operate—-Type or Write on 
Cards, in Grooves 


xv Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

ye Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Pell price $4Q5O with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. RK-10 


Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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every Rotarian to be a loyal and 
serving citizen of his own country.” If 
Rotarians were to take those words 


surely in their individual ca- 
pacities they would give impetus to the 
suggestions of Admiral Rickover and 
Mr. Randall. 

As I see the results of the apathy re- 
garding community and national 
responsibilities, I am inclined to the 
that maybe we should raise the 
stature of national service to that of a 
fifth avenue of Rotary service under the 
Object of Rotary. 

—Rosert C. Haiti, Rotarian 

Dentist 
California 


seriously, 


our 


view 


Marysville, 


Tahitian Ties 

A few weeks after Rotary Comes to 
Tahiti appeared in the March issue of 
THe RoTarRiaAn and Revista ROTARIA we 
began to receive one pleasant surprise 
after another. The first was a letter 
from a Rotarian of the U.S.A. who had 
read the article and had written to our 
” The next mail 

letters, and the 
next four or five more. So far nearly 
100 letters from Rotarians in India, 
France, Australia, Italy, Brazil, Sweden, 
and a dozen other countries have poured 
into our Club mailbox. 

All said they read about us in the 
March issue. They wanted to say “hello” 
or “welcome” or to ask us more about 
our South Sea island. One Rotarian told 
us that it was his life-long dream to 
to Tahiti someday. Others have 
asked us what to wear when they come 
to Tahiti, where to stay, what to see. 

Every Monday several Rotarians 
make up here, and two or three of them 
have even used the article to find our 
meeting place. When they arrived in 
Papeete, they opened the issue to my 
photo or the photo of Marcel Lejeune, 
President, and showed it to 
“Where can I find 
And it always 


“welcome. 
similar 


Club to say 
brought three 


come 


our charter 
the nearest person. 
this man?” they asked. 
worked. 

All these contacts have demonstrated 
with real impact just how friendly and 
international Rotary really is. Our Club 
now has grown to 28 members, with all 
more and more enthusi- 
every day. 

—JEAN BREs 
Refined Oil Products Distributor 

President, Rotary Club 

Tahiti, French Polynesia 


growing 
totary 


of us 


astic about 


Papeete, 


Africa Dissected by Panel 

The issue of THE 
titled South of the 
still “draw.” 
proof: 

At a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Hempstead the scheduled speak- 
er was Fred Phillips, Mobil International 
Oil Ghana _ representative. 


ROTARIAN, 
Sahara,” is 
Here is 


April 
“Africa 
continuing to 


Company's 


The unexpected presence of two other 
distinguished guests indicated a round- 
table discussion to be in order. They 
were Charles W. Totten, foreign repre- 
sentative of Standard Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, who travels the East Coast of 
Africa and the Far East, and Hanning- 
ton Chite, a native of Nairobi, Kenya, 
now studying at Cornel! University. 

All three men engaged in the discus- 


sion of Tue Rovrarian for April and 
commented on the contents and illus 
trations and all agreed it was an ex- 
cellent presentation, well done, and 
accurately reported. Mr. Phillips had 
broadcast over the Voice of America the 


previous evening in the interest of 
Africa to dispel the “mind darkness” 
mentioned in THe RoTARIAN, 
—LINCOLN S. GRANT 
Hardware Distributor 
President, Rotary Club 
Hempstead, New York 


Re: ‘Letter-Gram Letters’ 

As a result of the item on page 50 of 
Tue Rotarian for May [see “Language 
Barrier Broken,” These Rotarians], 
number of.Rotary Clubs have written 
to express a desire to participate in the 
student letter-writing program. 

An increasing number of educators 
and teachers are investigating and rec- 
ommending the school use of duplic#te 
bilingual self-translating letters. The 
letters are usable by students of lan- 
guage departments, English depart- 
ments, and social-studies classes of uni- 
versities, senior and junior high schools, 
and elementary schools. 

While there is growing recognition 
of the part these letters can play in 
the teaching of any language, all who 
are familiar with them agree that they 
are an ideal vehicle for frequent and 
extensive communication between the 
students and adults of various lands. 
They are therefore a prime vehicle in 
establishing goodwill and understanding 
between vast numbers of people. The 
potential benefit of these letters will be 
in direct proportion to their availability 
in many languages. 

—Henry B. LEIGHTON 
Escondido, California 


Learning 


You're learning when you listen. 

You're learning when you look. 

You're learning when you stop and think 
And when you read a book. 


You're learning when you're sitting still 
Or standing up or walking. 
You're learning something all the time 


Except for when you're talking. 
—SUZANNE DOUGLASS 


Tue ROTARIAN 





About the Intercity Meeting *., 


" 
Bart Y in Rotary’s history the inter- 
meeting became popular as an effec- 
1y to extend the opportunities for 
saintance beyond the 
own com- 


city 
tive W 
fellowship and acqt 


boundaries of a Rotarian’s 


munity, Rotary annals indicate that the 
“No. 2” and “No. 3” Jietary Clubs of the 
world—San Francisco and Oakland, Cali- 


fornia+-heid the first of these meetings 
in 1912. 
So successful was this first joint gath- 
two bayside Clubs 
soon San Francisco, the 
meeting being hailed as a “transbay love 
feast.” event in Tue Ro- 


TARIAN fort an Oakland mem- 


sane 


ering that these 
met again in 

Reporting the 
April, 1913, 


ber wrots “For a long time the live 
businessmen in both Oakland and San 
Francisco have realized that these two 
cities have many things in common, and 


to bring about a better understanding of 
Club’s obligation to the other, and 
the members, the 


one 
coéperation among 
joint meeting was held.” 

In 1914, meetings received 
their first when 
the Nationa! Association of. Rotary C 
endorsed them as a way of celebrating 
of the founding of the 
ery Club was asked 


intercity 
official encouragement 
ubs 


the anniversary 
first Rotary Club. Ev 
to hold a meeting with another 
Since its inauguration and expansion 
during Rotary’s first inter- 
city meeting has become a popular cus- 
Rotary Clubs around the 
India an “inter-Club 
together the member- 
Clubs of Tuticorin 
Rotary 
Escalada celebrated 
holding an in 
the Rotary Clubs 
and Lanus. 
intercity meeting as a 


joint 
decade, the 
tom among 
world. In visit” 
brought 
Rotary 
Argentina the 


recently 
ships of the 
and Sivakasi. In 
Club of Remedios de 
its fifth 
tercity 
of Valentin 


So “sold’ 


anniversary by 
meeting with 
Alsina 
on the 
means of widening opportunities for 


fellowship and service are some Clubs 
that they hold a dozen or more 
The Rotary Club of West Van Nuys, 
California, is a good example. In 1959-60 


eetings with nearly every 


a year 


it held joint m 


bimiiniian 
Rotary 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


one of the 26 Clubs in 


its District. The Rota- Dy 
ry Clubs of Tecate, ie 
Mexico, and Lawndale, —~ mote | 


CaliféfMla, exchange 
visits regularly, as do 
other Rotary Clubs 
along the U.S.A.-Mexi- 
can border. 

In addition to expanding the sphere 
of friendship for Rotarians, the inter- 
city meeting also: 

—provides an opportunity for discus- 
sion of economic and social problems 
that affect larger areas served by more 
than one Rotary Club; 

—makes it possible for the engage- 
ment of speakers who perhaps would 
not be obtainable by the individual Ro- 
tary Club. 

The mechanics of arranging an inter- 
city meeting are simple. If your Ro- 
tary Club decides to act as host for one, 
all it need do is check with the District 
Governor to avoid any overlapping of 
arrangements with the participating 


| FRizNoe, 


Clubs. Occasionally it happens that more 


than one Club is planning an intercity 
meeting in a District at the same time. 
After receiving a “go ahead” from the 
Governor, your Club is then ready to set 
a date and proceed with the organiza- 
tion of necessary Committees 

(The steps for Committee organiza- 
tion are outlined in Paper 407, Intercity 
Meetings, available at the Centra! Office 
in Evanston, Illinois, free of charge. To 
it is attached a “must do” list in arrang- 
ing special Rotary meetings.) 

This year Rotary’s President, J. Edd 
McLaughlin, places on you, the individ- 
ual Rotarian, new responsibility for ex- 
pressing Rotary and expanding it. “Ex- 
tend your circle of helpfulness and 
thoughtfulness,” he suggests, and one 
way for you to do this is to broaden 
your Rotary contacts and experiences. 
The intercity meeting is ideally suited 
to help you accomplish this. Plan one, 
attend one at your first opportunity! 





CLUB NEEDS 


BH EVERYTHING YOUR 





Ladies’ 
Night 


OR EVERY DAY 


. favor your Rotary Ann 
—~ with a selection of 
TARY, _—7 beautiful costume jewelry. 
She'li want them for 
Ladies’ Nights as well as 
every day use. 


CHARM BRACELET 





for Rotary Anns. Gleam- 


| Popular link bracelet with a single charm 
| especially designed 
| ing rhodium or rich gold plated finish. $2.90* 


BOWKNOT PIN 
Distinctively 
bowknot, set with lux- 
uriously sparkling 
rhinestones in brilliant goldtone or rhodium. 
Enameled Rotary emblem pendant. Safety 
catch pin fastener. Priced from. .... . $1.10* 


LADIES’ NIGHT PARTY 
FAVORS AND DECORATIONS 
Quality costume jewelry, French purses, 
manicure sets, compacts, bon bon dishes, 
and many other favors to make your Ladies’ 
Night a complete success .. . and you'll 
want decorations, emblem nepkins, doilies, 

place mats and cards. 
For Complete Selection Write for Catalog R-20 
*Plus F.E.T. Prices F O.B. Chicago 






RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 








Folding 
Tables... 
PERFE 


| 








HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 








[piscounts Bee ee 
3 40% FOLD-KING 


TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


tention! F 
groups, at 
& discounts up to 40°; 


exclusive new automatic 
folding and locking. 68 
models and sizes. 


BIG NEW SEADOO —Sotw older Feeturing tebles 
choirs, table ond ") Chorch 3, cept partitions 
THE MONROE ‘C0. 1 Colfax, lowa 














WE HANDLE EVERYTHING 
IN THE ROTARY LINE 


BANNERS CLUB FLAGS 
PENS AND PENCILS 
TIE CLASPS & CUFF LINKS 
RINGS + TROPHIES + ASH TRAYS 
OFFICER & MEMBERSHIP PLAQUES 
PARTY = 








WRITE POR OUR FREE CATALOG 








HERALDRY, GENEALOGY 
AND FAMILY HISTORIES 


of experts, under the direction of th 
Hon. Editor ~ A The » Papier t of The Heraldry 
Society, members maplogten’ and othe 
fearned bedies throughout Europe, undertates 
Genesiogien! and heraldic research and art work 
of every deseription at reasonable fees Sper 
ists in finding you genuine roote in the past 


Write first: HER ALORY, 
P.O. Box 1166, Carpinteria, 











PLAQUES 
Dignified, unobtrusive plaques 
signifying ae generosity. 
Hand chas bronze or alu- 
minum, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
Since 1882 


NEWMAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
Dept. 696, Cincinnati 3, Obie 











EARN $5,000-$10,000 A YEAR 
in SPARE TIME 


Own o COIN OPERATED DUPLEX 
LAUNDERETTE® LAUNDRY STORE 


Invest in one of the s fastest growing 
industries and net 25.50%" ple on your 
investment. 24 hours ao day, 7 
days a week . earning for you even tho 
you're away. No tte Modest 
cash investment. We finance up to 90% of your 
equipment. 
DON'T WAIT. CALL OR WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 











At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


THOUGH 


of Cowra, 


RoTARIAN Harry BLACKERT, 


fustralia, is an automobile 


dealer and garage operator, not a musi- 


cal conductor, many Rotarians claim he 
has helped them tells 


following story. 


to sing better. He 


why they think so in the 
H ow important is the pointed stick 
that an choir conductor 
of the letters 


song lead- 


orchestr: or 


waves? Judging by some 


I have received from Rotary 


I guess it’s pretty important. I get 


etters beca e | and 
when I 


to Rotary Clubs as a gift, 


make give 


away batons as a hobby, and 
present them 
the song leaders of the Clubs 
write and say We are 


low, thanks to 


usually 
singing better 
your baton.’ 

Well, it’s nice of them to say so—and 


perhaps the baton, in the hands of a 


director who never had one to wave, 
lifference. Somewhere I 
it Hans Richter, the famous 
19th Cen- 


baton is the 


doe make a 
have read th 


Hungarian conductor of the 
used to say, “The 
difficult instrument in the orches- 
play.” 

first baton as a mat- 


it 4 new 


rned out my 
bandmaster 
and to help wel- 
him I decided to give him a new 


neces 


was 


coming to yur 


g town, 
core 
There was however 


baton a problem, 


I shopped in Cowra. 
ne. but I couldn't 


So, with a lathe 


even went to Syd- 
find what I wanted. 
in my garage and some 
waking furniture, I bought 
Australian 
baton myself 

That first 
one, but things 


experience 


some wood and made the 
was to be the only 
didn’t work out that 
ked to make others, mostly 
Finding the 


relaxing, even though I began it without 


baton 


way. I was a 
for church choirs work 
other 
in the 
From this beginning 
that has to date 
e hands of many Rotary 


any instruction, I turned out 


batons in my spare time, usually 
late evening hours 
a busy pastime 


pNatons in 


Turning a shaft of mountain 
ash in lathe, Rotarian Harry 
Blackert carefully shapes a 
baton to his specifications. 
On the ledge of the machine 
are pin trays he also makes. 


District 270, 
own Club and some 


song leadet especially in 
which includes my 
35 others in New South Wales. 

In 1958, 


when I visited the United 


States and attended the Rotary Conven 
carried 12 batons 
Rotary 
cities. I also 
Club of Mi 

ub of Clifford 
then incoming 
— 
baton, as 


tion in Dallas, Texas, I 


with me for presentation to 
friends at Dallas and othe 
mailed one to the Rotary 
waukee, Wisconsin, the C 
4 Randal 
President of Rotar 


who wa 
International 


sent me a nice letter about the 


did the Club's song leadet 


In following this wood-shaping hobby, 


I’m not a one-product specialist. I also 


banners and 
or trinket trays, 
Like the ba 


have 


make stands for Rotary 


cogged-edged pin tray 


as some peopie Ca them 


tons, these other ite been sent 


as gifts to manv Rota Clubs around 


the world. The banner stands, for exam 


ple, can be 
of the 


nia; 


seen in the meeting place 


Rotary Clubs of Orange, Califor 


Neveland, Ohio; Fort William, 


Ontario, Canada; Glasgow, Scotland; and 
Livorno, Italy 
er are the machines 


fo c cogs 
edge of the pin 


4 lathe and a mi 
I use, the latter 
around the 
trays. The best 
stands | Aus 


mountain as! 


itting the 
circulat 
wood for pin trays and 
rosewood, 


banner tralian 


while nakes the best ba 
tons. Both kinds of 
gioss after the 
polished 


Working 


vantages for the 


wood take on a high 


been French 
multipie ad- 
It keeps him 
operates his 


with 


Wood 
hobby 
physically active as he 


machines and performs other manual 


invoived in the fabrication 


and it 


movements 
gives him a 
racket, if 
Then, of 
joy of making things 


process he follows, 


chance to pound and make a 
he feels in the 


there is the 


mood to do so 
course, 
with hands. Finally, when a 
letter 


that 


your own 


from someone telling you 


what 


comes 


he likes you have made for 


THE ROTARIAN 














ind now a message to the head of the house. ...” 


the best feeling of 


What's Your Hobby? 


lf you ould Uke to have your hobby in 
terest listed on t page—that is, if you are 
a Rotarian Rotarian’s wife or child 
just drop a note to Tur Hossyvnonse Groom 
telling him of you articular leisure-time 
interest, and in some future issue your name 
will appear ill Ture Groom asks is that you 
acknowledge correspondence which comes 
ay and that you indicate the Rotary 
Club of you ffiliatior 


Books on Machine 


your 


Design and Inven- 
tiens: Roger Robert (21-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects boo on machine design 
and inventior Ring Rd. Worthington 

Mass., U.S.A 
Posteards; Stuffed Animals: Norma 
Louise Heavet S-year-old daughter of Ro 
ts picture postcards and will 
} stuffed animals) 


tariar colle 
erche ‘ collect 
Woodbur Conn., U.S.A 

Stampa: EE. Soeria Soemantri (son of Ro 
tartar collect int stamps; im exchange 
for unused st p end mint or used 
stamps of Indonesia arvings and posters 
typical Indone ‘ ting cards, Indones 
an handcraft i ingsu 5, Bandung, Indo 
nesia 

Stamps: Tafazzul Ka 


collects f ps will 


al (son of Rotarian 
exchange), Ab- 
basal Kama rtaza Manzil, Nagpur 
India 
Stamps; 
collect 
Indiar ry heads 
tonville Ark LU S.A 
Keys: Ross Speicher (collects unusual 
keys), Rt. 1, Box 316, Grottoes, Va., U.S.A 
Geneology: Alan P. Baker (has geneolo 
Baker and Moran) 
L Ky., US.A 
ving have 
riends 


Arrow heads: John W. Fryer 
il rchange stamps; collects 
608 N.W. Second, Ben 


gical information or 

Doctor St.. Springfiel 
a Pals: The 

inter t i having pet 


indicated 


>year-old daughter of Ro 
n pa n U.S.A. interested 
® swt na, cooking, foreign 
St.. Kingsgrove, N.S.W Aus 
ny } Aldridge i-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian interested in pen pals in U.S.A 
and Switzeriane nierests are stamps 
lar music, compe j wimming), Church 
of England Grammar School for Girls, New 
castic, N.S.W Australia 
Barbar Bentley jhier of Rotarian 
enjoys danctr port coin collecting R82 
Wevbridge St Middlebury, Vt., U.S.A 
June ft Nortor 6-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian vcishes correspondents. outside 
U.S.A l ports, art, dancing 
collecting niature dolls will exchanage 
famps, cov 279 8. Black Horse 
raim, N. J.. U.S.A 
é id daughter of Ro 
en friend aged 10 in 
teresta include Géri 
High St.. Haydenville, 


popu 


record 


Janet aoe m #-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian ‘ friends same age; speaks 
Englisi nd Spar } enjoys piano art 
1960 
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cheer leading), Rio Volga 315—Colonia Del 
Valle, Monterrey, Mexico 

Geraldine Peterson (daughter of Rotarian 
—wishes to correspond with persons aged 
25-38 outside U.S.A.; collects recipes, post 
cards, earrings; is interested in customs of 
other countries), 911 Ryan Ave., Sumner, 
Wash., U.S.A. 

Keetha Warner (8-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes pen pal her age 
in drawing), Box 186, Jonesville, 
USA. 

Olivia Zapata (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tartan—would like pen pals aged 13-16; tn- 
terested in sports, games, collecting wallets), 
Elias Angeles St., Naga, Philippines 

Carolina Zapata (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 16-19; col- 
lects stamps and postcards), Elias Angeles 
St.. Naga, Philippines. 

Vivian Ang Tan (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—de sires gen pals outside Philip- 
pines; interested sports, movies, post- 
cards, stamps), Shell Seiarvterdinn Bodega, 
Butuan, Philippines. 

Betty Martin (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals in 
U.S.A. and Europe; en s swimming, draw- 
ing, movies, dancing), x 257. Hillsboro, 
Tex., U.S.A. 

Dr. Lyle L. Fettig (would like to corre- 
spond with a Rotarian physician in Ger- 
many and Switzerland; interested in model 
railroading ), 43230 Grand River, Novi, Mich., 
USA. 

Chuck Thomson (9-year-old son of Roter- 
ian—wishes boy pen pals outside U.S.A. 
collects stamps and coins; enjoys outdoor 
sports), R.R. No. 6, West Park, Columbia 
City, Ind., 

Tony L. Royeca (20-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interested in science and engineer- 
ing, languages, art sical music, dancing, 
sports, stamp collecting ), General Santos, 
Cotabato, Philippines. 

Ginger Dennis (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals interested in bas- 
ketball, horseback riding, singing, outdoor 
sports), 92 Hillcrest Dr.. Concord, N. C., 


Ike Chandler (14-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants pen pals Europe; interested in 
sports), 756 Emmons Dr., Dalton, Ga., U.S.A. 

Bob Chandler (11-yeaer- ‘old son of Rotarian 
~ would like pen pals outside U.S.A.; enjoys 
sports, science, aviation), 756 Emmons Dr.., 
Dalton, Ga., U.S.A. 

R. Grant Pacey (16-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends in Canada, West- 
ern Europe, Great Britain; interested in 
photography, stamps, tennis, international 
affairs), 15 Clermont Ave. Ryde, N.S.W 
Australia 

Dipak Sarbadhikari (17-yeer-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in swimming, fish, 
birds, cricket, football), 79/1 Amberst St. 
Calcutta 9, ja. 

Grace N. Velayo (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen = aged 13-19; enjoys 
cooking, collecting with native coa- 
tumes, 1 games), Foe General Santos, 
Cotabato, Philippines. 

Terry McDonald (15-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals 14-17; likes cricket, 
basketbail, table tennis, sports), 30 Martin 
t.. Hamilton, Vic.. Australia 

Grego’ S. Pike (ll-year-old son of Ro- 
tartan estres English-writing pen pal out- 
side U.S.A., except Alaska and Hawaii; in- 
terested in tennia, swimming, dramatics, bas- 


daughter of 
interested 
Mich 


ketbali, Scouting, hotography, painting), 
104 Mountain View Dr. entor, Ohio, U.S.A 
Catherine Wollcat (13-year-old daughter 
of Rotartan—would like pen pais outside 
4S.A.; interests include horses, ice skating, 
a skiing), 432 Tyrol Dr., Brainerd. 
Minn. U.S.A, 

Marsha Cook (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants Englishepeaking pen pais 
aged 12-14; € entoye orses, riding, swimmin 
ice ait XX ng), R.F.D. No. 1, Dunkirk. 

nie mee (14-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants pen pals aged 14 in Fiji, England 
Dorsaces, or any part of the British Empire 

vs stamps, coins, match bores, rock-and- 
roll music), 151 Brown St... Armidale, N.S.W.., 
Australia. 

Christine L. Mayne (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—likes dogs and cats; collects 
stamps and trading cards), Box 60, Bendigo, 
Vic., Australia. 


Kapuko Jane Noguchi (20-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—would like to correspond 
with young people in Hawalti, Siam, India, 
Pakistan, Mexico; interests include, dancing, 
popular records, cooking, sports), 1062 Ova 
ma-cho, Yayaqi; Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Mary Wischusen (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarlan—interested in stamps, postcards 
gene: ts wee 222 E. Fifth Ave., Roselle, 
N, . 

Carole Wischusen (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian-—enjoys piano and sports), 222 EF 
Fifth Ave., Roselle, N. J., U.S.A 

Phyllis Wisc husen (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—likes sports and coin collect- 
ing), 222 BE. Fifth Ave., Roselle, N. J. U.S.A 

Charlies Wischusen (8-year-old son of Ro 
tarian; interested in basketball, swimming 

J 


ower 222 BE. Fifth Ave., Roselle, N 


Meredith Ballard (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
outside U S.A., eapecially in Europe: inter 
ests include music, dancing, sewing, an 
tiques), 1032 8. Eighth Ave. Broken Bow 
Nebr., U.S.A. 

Shizuko Saito (17-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—would like to correspond with stu 
dents her age), 9 Nishinikal-Machi, Himefi, 
Japan. 

Ruth L. Cortright (20-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include music, cooking, 
Reerephy). 405 E. John St., Champaign. 


Irene Nicolaides (18-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — — ishes English-speaking pen 
pals). %e M. Procou, 82, Rue Esnah 
brahingehe "hickandrin. Egypt, U.AR 

Bernard K. Mullen (9-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals, especially in 
Switzerland; collecta football cards: likes 
camping penn’, football), 13 Rural Pl., Del 
mar, N. ¥., 

Mrs. roa ~ ‘ae (wife of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with wives of Ro- 
tarians, especially in U. 8. A. and Far Rast 
interested in exchangin qs and jokes), 7, 
Mangaldas Rd., Poona {4 India. 

Ginny Heffner (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tartan—wishes to correspond with a 9- or 
10-year-old English-speaking girl in Japan: 
interests are voter, piano, foreign dolls), 
me Farm Rd., Spartanbur«, 8. C., 

Tom Hart (15-year-oll son of Rotarian— 
en s camping, photography, tennts, swim- 

ng), 500 Charlies Ave., New Kensington, 
Pa., US.A 

Jeanene Barrett (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotartan—would like pen pals outside 
U.S.A. interested in Girt agit cooking, 
horses, music), Colby, Kans., rie 4 


Mrs. William F. Kires ye of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with English 
speaking wives of Rotarians in Japan, That- 
land, Pakistan, India; interests include 
music, art. elementa education, cooking) 
. y mad Harbor Rd., Newport Beach, Calif 


Brian Becker (12-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants pen pals in ski country; aleo enjoys 
Scouts, stamps, trains), 212 St. Julien Ra. 
Box 700, Banff, Alta., Canada 


Steven Becker (9-year-old son of Rotartan 
—wishes pen pals in ski country—interested 
in Cub Scouts, stamps, trains), 212 St. Julien 
Rd.. Box 700, Banff, Aita., Canada. 

Sherry Wing (12-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen pals outside U.8.A.; in- 
teres's are popular music, ofl painting. skat- 
ing, Girt Scouts), 165 Market St.. Ameter- 
dam, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Ben Taylor, Jr. (13-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—desires En naw ng pees tg pals 
collects coins), 910 Parkes Run ne, Ithan 
Pa., U.S.A 

—Tue Hossyuorse Groom 
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My Favorite Story 


A man who was a witness in an acci- 
dent case was being cross-examined by 
the prosecuting attorney. The attorney 
was quite surprised at the detail with 
which the witness described the acci- 
dent. In a derogatory manner he said, 
“You certainly seem to have phenome- 
nal eyesight.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the 
witness replied, “but in the morning I 
get out of bed and look out my window 
and see the sun. I understand it is 93 
million miles away. Yes, I think I have 
pretty good eyesight.” 

—C. Puivip Torrance, Rotarian 
Elmira, New York 


Tue Rotarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
or wives for favorite stories. Send them 
Gears, Tar RorTarian Magazine, 

i300 Avenue, Evanston, [llinois 


Boast 
“To err is human”; I’ve begun 
To think I’m more human than anyone! 
—NATALIE PELHAM BARKER 


For PRO-fessionals 

In the following list, each word be- 
gins with “pro” and is to be completed 
by adding a word which will make 
sense, For example: pro plus remedy 
becomes procure. 

1, Pro...rasp. 2. Pro... discov: 
ered. 3. Pro... action word. 4. Pro 

. . unit of weight. 5. Pro .. . substan- 
tive. 6. Pro . . . action. 7. Pro . . . part. 
8. Pro...desire. 9. Pro... small 
weight. 10. Pro... canal. 11. Pro... 
pe manny 12, Pro . . . pamphlet. 


quiz was submitted by Ralph C. 
Pa. Oo, Rotarian of Santa Ana, California. 


Shall We Dance? 
Dances originating in one country 
long ago are now enjoyed all over the 
world. But just for the exercise, see if 


“And now a word from my sponsor.” 
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you can match the dances in the first 
paragraph with countries of origin 
listed in the second paragraph: 

1. Reel. 2. Tarantella. 3. Fado. 4. 
Rumba. 5. Waltz. 6. Minuet. 7. Schot- 
tische. 8. Bolero. 9. Polka. 10. Czardas. 

(a) Czechoslovakia, (b) Germany. (c) 
Hungary. (d) Italy. (e) Spain. (f) Ire- 
land. (g) Portugal. (h) Cuba. (i) Scot- 
land. (j) France. 

This quiz was submitted by Antoinette G. 


Wike, wife of a Lexington, North Carolina, 
Rotarian. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Still Champ 
With due respect to all new things 
To ease her workday, Sonny, 
The labor-savingest device today 
Is still a spouse with money. 
—HELEN Gorn SUTIN 


Small boy to father: “There’s a spe- 
cial P.-T.A. meeting tonight—just you, 
my teacher, and the principal.”—The 
Amplifier, MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


The judge reproved a man for making 
unnecessary noise in the courtroom. 
The man replied, “Your honor, I have 
lost my overcoat and am trying to find 
Ag 

“Well, sir,” said the judge, “people 
often lose whole suits in here without 
making as much disturbance as you 
are making.”—Rota-Wheel, LEAKSVILLE- 
Spray, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Passing through the garment factory 
at a State prison one morning, the chap- 
lain noticed a prisoner sitting cross- 
legged, sewing a burlap covering on a 
bale of overalls. 

“Good morning,” 
“Sewing, eh?” 

“No, sir,” replied the prisoner with a 
grim smile. “Reaping.”—Static, SHEr- 
BROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


said the chaplain. 


The personnel manager turned to the 
young man seeking a job. “Tell me,” he 
said, “what have you done?” 

“Me?” answered the startled applicant. 
“About what?”"—Rotary Spokesman, 
MounTAIN View, CALIFORNIA. 


One man had a secretary who was 
habitually late by 15 minutes each day. 
One day she slid snugly into her place 
five minutes tardy. “Well,” said 
“IT want to con- 


only 
her boss approvingly, 
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“It sure is hurd to believe that in less 
than half an hour you will be the 
sales department's ol’ ball of fire.” 


gratulate you. This is the earliest you've 
ever been late.”—Rotary Bulletin, La- 
CONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A husband is a curious animal who 
buys his football tickets in June and his 
wife’s Christmas present on December 
24.—Anchor, Two Harsors, MINNESOTA 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Iilinois. 

* 

This month's winner comes from E. C. Silk, 
a Coff's Harbour, Australia, Rotarian. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: November 
15. The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


COX HUNT 
There was @ keen sportsman named Cox 
Who loved fo go hunting a fox; 
He went hunting one day 
On a mettlesome bay, 


DOMESTIC DEFLATION 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for May: 
A man may well think himself boss 
Whom no one dares venture fo cross; 
But lest he forget, 
There's the wee witey yet, 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
In her hands she's the rack, he's the moss. 
Mrs. W. G_ Wittig, wife of a 
anistee, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
Who possesses the kick of @ hoss. 
(Kemper Campbell, son of 
@ Paola, Kansas, Rotarian.) 
And a mean rotting pin she can toss! 
(J. Walthew, member of the Ro- 
tary Mew of Seattle, Washington.) 
Whose rotor wit gathers no moss. 
Mrs. J. R. Groff, wife of a 
opeka, Kansas, Rotarian.) 
And she never has chalked up a /oss. 
Edward C. D. Watson, member of the 
otary Club of Petone, New Zealand.) 
Who can reduce him from gold unto dross. 
John J. Winsby, en om of the Rota 
lub of Montreal, Quebec, Canada| 
He once dared and was thrown for a loss. 
(Herbert O. Bunting, honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Lynn, Massachusetts.) 
Who can toss that cross boss for a /oss. 
Frederick M. Davenport, member of the 
otary Club of Constantine, Michigan.) 
She knows that his metal is floss. 
(Ernest Hesse ber of the Ro- 
tary Club of Vookers. New York.) 
Who could turn the big boss into sauce. 
Nancy Speliman, daughter of a West 
hester, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 


THe ROTARIAN 





NOW AVAILABLE... the...1960-61 edition of the 


Official Directory 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
a vital tool for the well-informed Rotarian 


CONTAINS 


Meeting day, time, and place of every 
Rotary Club. 


Names, classifications, and addresses of all 
Rotary club presidents and secretaries and 
all international officers and committee- 
men. 


Partial list of hotels, inns, motels, and 
motor courts owned or operated by 
Rotarians. 


Data about each Rotary district. 


AN INDISPENSABLE TOOL 


e for planning Rotary attendance and contacts 
during extensive trips 

e for making up attendance credit 

e for finding places to stay when traveling 

e for exchanging correspondence 

e for building interesting club programs 


Order Your Personal Copy I want copies of the 1960-61 


Fill in this coupon ee 


Official Directory @ 50c per copy 
(ON 5 ee Se 


C) Bill me 


(available only to Rotarians) 


C) Check Enclosed 
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and hand it to your club secretary ~ Rotarian 
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GIVE THIS TO YOUR CLUB SECRETARY 





THESE DATES ARE 


IMPORTANT 


TO ALL ADVERTISERS 


For additional information contact the Advertising Department 
THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

























































